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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has been generally understood for the last fortnight, that nego- 
tiations have been on foot with a view to further Cabinet changes. 
The public have waited to learn the result with a languid patience. 
The arrival of Sir James Graham in town, the visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle to Windsor at the same time with the Marquis of Lans- 





downe, and the holding of Cabinet Councils, has been simply re- | 
marked, not commented on. Even the stream of club and news- | 
paper rumour, apt on such occasions to overflow its banks, has al- | 


most been dried up. Curiosity has not been strong enough to 
stimulate invention. People have quietly said to themselves, 
“We will know all in time.” These phenomena indicate the pre- 
valence of an opinion that changes are expected, but any material 
changes for the better scarcely hoped for. 

It is apparent, indeed, that the Whig Ministry is in a state of 
dissolution. The practice of selecting its members within a limited 
range of family connexions has been carried to such an excess as to 
have left it little internal vital energy, and few external supports. 
It has become attenuated through lack of periodical supplies of 
new talent, and it has been isolated from most of the many circles 
of which the political public is made up. Thus circumstanced, the 
loss of one important member has so deranged its organic action, 
has so weakened it, that without a large infusion of ‘ new blood,” 
the machine must soon of its own accord cease to work. 

Conjecture is rather at fault as to the course Lord Palmerston 
will pursue. Strenuous efforts have been made, either at his own 
— or by volunteers desirous of ent | their zeal in his 
behalf, to elicit an expression of popular sympathy for him. Their 
success has been at the best equivocal. The readiest responses 
have come from quarters open to the suspicion of encouraging 
Lord Palmerston to engage in hostilities with his old colleagues 
less to benefit him than to damage them. He has had abundance 
of word-sympathy from parties who were most eager in promoting 
the attack on his Greek escapade. The various shades and sec- 


tions of the Liberals have in general received the — in his | 
Palmerston | 


behalf rather coolly. This is discouraging; but Lor 
is not a man to be easily discouraged ; and a vigorous assault from 
him could scarcely be withstood by a Ministry tottering on so 
narrow a pedestal as the present. 

But any onset from such a quarter is certain to be of a merely 
personal and factious nature—little likely to lead to Ministerial 
combinations of permanent advantage to the pep The 
agencies relied on by the assailants will be fallacious and delusive 
pretences. One of these has already appeared, in the insinuation 
of “back-stairs” or Court influence. The best way to deprive 
political fallacies of their power to harm, is to analyze them, and 
expose their true meaning or want of meaning. ith respect to 
the ery of “Court influence,” it may be sufficient to observe that 
there is a legitimate and an illegitimate power of the Crown in all 
Ministerial appointments. The Crown—the Sovereign—is not en- 
titled by the constitution to uphold a Minister or Ministers in 
opposition to a Parliamentary majority ; but the Sovereign has a 
constitutional right to approve or disappprove of particular Minis- 
ters and their policy, and to act upon the preference of one to 
another. The right of the Sovereign to appoint, and present for 
the approbation of Parliament, men who enjoy his (or her) confi- 
dence and are personally acceptable, is unquestionable ; and Parlia- 
ment will not faetiously reject Ministers, Uigible in other respects, 


merely because they have the good fortune to please the Sovereign. | 


Neither can the spouse of the Sovereign be precluded from the 
exercise of that moral influence, within decorous limits, which is 
inseparable from the matrimonial union in every rank, where hus- 
band and wife live together on happy terms. 








It appears from the returns published in the beginning of the 
week, that the public revenue of 1851 has fallen short of that of 
1850 by rather more than half a million. The receipts in the first 
and third quarters of 1851 were greater than in 1850; in the se- 
cond and fourth they were less; but the fourth has been the most 
unfavourable. In that quarter, the decrease in 1851, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1850, is 713,547/. 

The decrease on the year has taken place principally in the 
Stamps, Taxes, and Property-tax. The falling off in the receipts 
from Stamps (162,092/.) may be clearly traced to the working of 
the new Stamp Act (which has lightened the burdens on the trans- 
fer of property); and the falling-off in the receipts from Taxes 
(796,216/.) to the circumstance that the Window-tax has ceased to 
be levied before the House-tax has come into play. 

In the Customs, there is an increase of 146,189/. on the year; 
in the Excise, of 89,209/.; in the Post-office, of 244,000/7. The in- 
crease in the last item has been attributed in a great measure to 
the Industrial Exhibition: perhaps the falling-off in the receipts 
from Customs (37,193/.) and Excise (162,950/.) during the last quar- 
ter of the year may proceed from a reaction among the spending 
part of the community—a disposition to economize in order to 
a a? for the extra expenditure incurred by jaunts to the Crys- 

Palace. 











A fatality appears to attend every movement of our Government 
connected y ith South Africa. The steamer employed to convey 
the Rifles to the Cape has proved utterly unfit for a troop-ship: 
there was no place to stow away the soldiers’ rifles and accoutre- 
ments, no od to receive their food. During the first night of 
the voyage, seven or eight hundred men were obliged to remain on 
deck, without beds, in a high gale, which shook them about among 
beer-barrels, hampers, and drums. 
Her Majesty’s steam-frigate Megwra was on that night only a 
icture in small of the state of our South African possessions. 
‘he combined imbecility and negligence which at home is incom- 
— to embark troops comfortably in a transport, is in the co- 
ony incompetent to bring to a close the war against a few not 
very numerous tribes of savages, or restore a legal government to 
the colonists. The Governor remains blocked up in his head-quar- 
ters, while desultory attempts to reduce the mountain fastnesses 
of the Caffres lead only to a waste of the lives of British soldiers. 
The enemy in the mean time make, with impunity, repeated forays 
| into the colony, and are constantly receiving accessions of numbers 
and warlike skill by the desertions from our trained Hottentots. 
In the absence of Sir Harry Smith from the seat of government, 
the Colonial Seeretary and the nominee Council seem intent upon 
ame vy oan the enactment of the constitution, of which a 

raught has been transmitted by Earl Grey, and which the colo- 
nists are eager to see completed and put in action, as the best 
they can obtain to begin with. Havoc, devastation, and violence 
on the frontier—destitution of legal government within the colon 
—the condition of the inhabitants is assuredly not to be pre 
and yet the future presents to them no prospect but an aggraya- 
tion of those evils. 

For all this the Imperial Government is responsible. Sir Harry 
Smith may be incompetent—but it is the Government in Downing 
Street that keeps him in place : the clique or coterie that obstructs 
and procrastinates the enactment of the constitution may be seek- 
ing to put off the evil day that will strip them of consequence, 
without the sanction of their superiors—but it is the Imperial 
Government that allows them to play this game. 

In the present state of the political world, Great Britain cannot 
' afford to lose her prestige by submitting to be bullied and baffled by 

a handful of savages. But, supposing a triumphant period put to 
the Caffre war, (and that can now be done only at great cost,) b 
what means are such inglorious and unprofitable contests wit: 
barbarians to be eschewed in future? The question concerns not 
our South African settlements alone ; those in New Zealand are 
equally interested in its practical solution. It is a remarkable fact, 
that while the hostile Caffres set at nought the power of Great 
Britain, the straggling settlements of emigrant boors keep their 
ground almost without an effort against the more numerous and 
equally warlike tribes of the interior. In like manner, the 
squatting bay-whalers, who preceded any systematic attempts at 
colonization in New Zealand, were less molested by the natives 
than the more numerous colonists who are protected by British 
ships and soldiers. The moral of these facts would appear to be, 
that the safety of our colonies from the attacks of savages, both in 
| South Africa and New Zealand, will be best insured by leaving 
| the colonists to provide for their own defence. When they know 
that they are to be thrown upon their own resources, they will 
exert themselves to avoid collisions. 
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The work of civilizing Western Africa by shot and shells goes 
merrily on. The crews of four of the cruisers employed in the 
coast blockade of the slave-countries have just achieved an ex- 

loit at Lagos worthy to take rank alongside of Captain Denman’s 

urning of the barracoons at Gallinas. Some unsuccessful attempts 
have been made recently to induce the chief of Lagos, who rejoices 
in the musical name of Coreioco, to engage himself by treaty to 
abolish the slave-trade. His sable majesty, afraid of the too close 
proximity of our cruisers, forbade men-of-war’s boats to ascend the 
river on which his capital is situated. In defiance of this prohi- 
bition, a request for an interview with the chief was transmitted 

a deputation consisting of twenty-three boats, manned by 260 
officers and men, abundantly supplied with twelve-pounders, car- 
ronnades, shrapnel shells, and other implements of war. A fire 
was opened by the natives upon this squadron as soon as it crossed 
the bar of the river. A landing was effected by the British; but, 





after some hard fighting, they were obliged to reémbark without 
effecting anything. The commodore on the station was forthwith 
sent for; and he was, when the last despatches were sent off, pre- 
paring for a renewed attack. Fears were entertained that the chief 
of Lagos might avenge himself by an expedition against a mission- | 
ary establishment near him. The collision was evidently provoked | 
by sending the man-of-war boats up the river in defiance of the 
en ea of Coreioco ; and for that step there does not appear to 

ave been any necessity, seeing that former embassies had been 
“received by the King with every demonstration of respect.” The 
English “ Bloodhound,” “ Volcano,” and “ Harlequin,” (such are 
the appropriate names of some of the cruisers,) are teaching the Ne- 
groes that might is more to be relied on than right: not exactly 
the way to persuade them that it is wise and virtuous to abstain 
from war, lander, and slave-making. 








In the space of eight years three ships belonging to the Royal 
Mail Steam-packet Company have been lost at sea, with great | 
destruction of human life,—the Solway, off Coruiia; the Trent, 
in the Gulf of Mexico; and now, most fearful of all, the Ama- 
zon, by fire. Various other steamers belonging to the Company | 
have been lost during the same period, though under less painful | 
circumstances. None of the companies trading to New York or 
the East Indies can show such a list of casualties. How is this? 
The Directors of the Royal Mail Company have very properly lost 
no time in instituting an inquiry into the causes of the loss of the 
Amazon. Butis an investigation conducted by themselves likely 
to elicit the whole truth, or to satisfy the public mind ? Men will 
say that the Directors may shrink from pushing home any ques- 
tions that might tend to place in an unfavourable light the | 
general management of the Company. An inquiry by gentlemen 
accustomed to conduct judicial investigations, and appointed by 
Government, would not be liable to the like suspicion. For. their 
own sakes the Directors ought to challenge such a scrutiny. 





| 





The operative engineers and their employers have assumed on 
both sides an attitude of more uncompromising hostility. A great 
number of the masters have given the threatened notice that they 
will close their establishments on the 10th; and it is said that 
those who have not done this have abstained merely because their 
engagements with their workmen do not require that any such | 
notice should be given. The operatives on their part are 
raising funds and miking other preparations for forming them- 
selves into self-employing societies. There is a strike on both 
sides; the masters have struck as well as the men— indeed, have 
done it with greater determination. Experience will show that this 
double strike, like ali that have preceded it, is suicidal. Yet so 
long as we have no tribunal authorized to arbitrate between em- 

loyers and employed, and armed by law with power to enforce its 

ecisions, strikes will continue at intervals to paralyze industry, 
impoverish both masters and men, and lessen the general enjoy- 
ment, if not the tranquillity, of the nation. 











The French Usurper hangs fire with his promised constitution. 
In this there is no loss, for no one expects anything but a sham 
constitution at such hands. But the same spirit of theatrical dis- | 
play which led him to undertake the completion of his constitu- | 
tion in three or four days after the task of manufacturing it was | 
assumed, would naturally dispose him to keep his word. It was | 
very easy to have turn:d and pruned the requisite number of eu- | 
phonious sentences within that time. The indefinite postponement | 
of the promised boon would seem to indicate that he finds his tools | 


less manageable than he expected. | 
The gag.ing of the press is enforced with increased stringency; 
the reports of transactions on the Bourse, and movements in the 
markets of raw material, are subjected to censorial revision and 
curtailment, the same as political news and comments. The dis- 
missals of eminent politicians from municipal offices continue : this 
week the Due de Broglie has been relegated to private life ; as 
Messrs. Say, Léon Faucher, and their colleagues, were the week 
before. Other Chambers of Commerce have shared the fate of that 
of Havre. It is proposed to make the tenure of judicial office 
(hitherto, ‘tin vitym aut culpam,” the culpability requiring to be 
established by.triak im open court) simply “durante bene placito,” 
ag innths eaxe ¢ itrative offices. Military promotions and do- 
atjols \Legion of Honour are as abundant as ever. 
feall Frenchmen shall leave it to him alone 
} for them. Among all the institutions 
justice, throughout the recurring ebbs 












| is, How are we to be relieved from this incubus? 


| swept away. 





fle “of révola Snary violence and sycophancy, have main- 
WOLV LOMAS 


tained unsullied their independence and purity: M. Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte is determined to lower them ‘o the level of the rest. 

Tt is not in the nature of things that such a despotism can be 
permanent. To forbid the French people to think and interchange 
their thoughts, orally or in print, without producing a convulsion, 
seems as impossible as to shut the valves of a high-pressure 
engine and go on generating steam without causing an explosion. 
M. Bonaparte’s only instrument is the army; and by teaching it 
to consider itself as the arbiter of the destinies of France, he has 
introduced a political element into its ranks that may destroy sub- 
ordination and discipline. In the mean time, all that is moral 
and intellectual in French society keeps aloof, and even the 
bourgeoisie refuse to go through the farce of taking part in the 
elections of new Chambers of Commerce where the old are dissolved. 

In his imitative eagerness to revive “ the souvenirs of the Em- 
pire,” the autocrat of the hour unconsciously reminds the world, 
in what condition the Imperial régime left France, and what its 
policy did for other countries. That the present despotism will 
be ephemeral, it needs no gift of prophecy to foresee. But how 
or when it is to crumble down beneath its own weight, none can 
tell. All that can be done in France, or elsewhere, is to watch its 
suicidal career. What the French people have to ask themselves 
Foreign states 
have to ask themselves, What preparations are best calculated to 
avert the aggressions of this fens power if it endure, or the 
shock of its explosion if it blow up ? 





In Austria, the constitution of 1848 has at last been formally 
and finally rescinded by an Imperial rescript. The reign of secret 
tribunals is restored; the proceedings of the law courts are no 
longer to be public. Along with the constitution of the revolu- 
tionary epoch, some few privileges and securities previously en- 
joyed by the subjects of the house of Hapsburg have also been 
The powers of the municipalities have, wherever 
they existed, been curtailed, and in some instances abolished en- 
tirely. It is not the status quo ante that has been restored in the 
Austrian dominions; the condition of the people has been rendered 
more servile. 








Che Canrt. 
Tue Queen continues to dispense the Christmas hospitalities at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Countess de Neuilly and the Duchess of Orleans visited the Queen 
on Monday ; and the Duchess of Orleans again visited her Majesty, and 
took luncheon with her, on Tuesday. Mrs. Harcourt had the honour to 
join the Royal dinner-circle on Monday evening. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, the Earl and Countess of Sefton, the Count 


' and Countess Walewski, and the Count and Countess Lavradio, have been 


invited visitors at the Castle this week. 

There was a dramatic performance in the Rubens Room yesterday even- 
ing, by the selected company under Mr. Charles Kean’s management. 
The play was Shakspere’s comedy of Twelfth Night. 


Che Petropolis. 


London is still under the influences of the holyday season. 

New Year’s Eve was celebrated at Colney Hatch County Lunatic Asy- 
lum by an entertainment to the inmates: 230 females and 166 men took 
tea together, danced, sang, and had a concluding refreshment of cakes, 
oranges, and mulled beer, without one of the afflicted creatures behaving 
with impropriety. Many of the County Magistrates and other gentlemen 
witnessed the pleasing scene. 








The twenty-third detachment of colonists "sent out by the Canterbury 
Association (since October 1850) departed from Gravesend on Sunday, in 
the ship Stag; a fine vessel of between 600 and 700 tons burden, built by 
Mr. Green for the India passenger trade. The detachment consisted of 
about 120 cabin-passengers and labourers. They go forth from this 
country under the lead of Mr. William Bowler; who is consummating 
the services he has rendered at home to New Zealand colonization, by 
now becoming a colonist himself. 

On the previous Saturday, after a satisfactory inspection and encouraging 
interview with the body of emigrants on board the ship, by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and other gentlemen, a number of distinguished friends of coloniza- 
tion, and leaders of public opinion on the subject, met Mr. Bowler at a 
farewell dinner on shore, in testimony of the respect which he earned in 
all the grades of office which he held under the New Zealand Company, 
and as an expression of the good wishes felt for him in his independent 
sphere of a land-proprietor and colonist. Lord Lyttelton made some in- 
teresting remarks in proposing the health of Mr. Godley. Good speeches 


| were made by Mr. Fox and Mr. Cook, both New Zealand colonists now 


in London. 


At the Central Criminal Court, Thomas Bare, the man who killed his wife 
at Marylebone, was tried for the alleged murder. The evidence was 
nearly the same as that given before the Police Magistrate. i'‘or the 

risoner, Mr, Ballantine urged that the Jury might return a verdict for the 
er offence of manslaughter: Bare went for some boxes; he took a boy 
with him; the attack on the woman was preceded by a quarrel about the 
boxes ; the instrument of the homicide was a file, not a knife: some of these 
circumstances were hardly consistent with a deliberate intention to commit 
murder. The Jury consulted for some time, and then convicted of man- 
slaughter. Mr. Baron Platt seemed, from his address to the prisoner, to have 
been hardly satisfied with the lenient verdict: he passed a sentence of trans- 
portation for life. 


About three weeks ago, Arnold Gerber, a foreigner, was charged at Marl- 
borough Street Police Office with uttering a forged check for 340/. on the 
Westminster branch of the London and Westminster Bank. Gerber told a 

lausible tale, that he had been sent with the check by a ‘ Mr. Sims,”’ who 
had hired him at O d's Coffeeh in the Strand, in consequence of 
Gerber having advertised for a situation, A Policeman made inquiries, and 
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found that an apparent hiring had taken place as Gerber stated. The 
Magistrate thought the accused had been, like several persons within the 
last few years, an innocent instrument in the hands of a rogue. Gerber was 
liberated. 

Last week, Henry Blitz, a foreigner, was produced before the Lord Mayor, 
charged with uttering a forged check for 336/. on the London Joint Stock 
Bank. Blitz told a tale similar to Gerber’s. He was remanded. 

On Monday, Gerber and three other men—Wagner, Kessler, and Krakauer, 
all Germans—were charged at the Mansionhouse, the first with uttering the 
check for 340/., the others with having been concerned in forging it. The 
Police have been carefully watching these men for some time. The check 
ay ewes to be signed by Selim Dean and Co. Kessler keeps a coffeehouse 
in Cranbourn Street; one evening he requested Mr. Dean to let him have a 
check in exchange for some German notes and French money, as he wanted 
to send the amount by post; Mr. Dean gave the check. He happened to 
form one letter in the signature in a way unusual with him—he had not 
signed so four times in his life; the signature to the forged cheek was an 
imitation of the one written by Mr. Dean with the peculiar letter. The 
Police gave evidence which connected Wagner, Krakauer, and Kessler to- 

ether. A waitress recognized Wagner as the ** Mr. Sims’? who took re- 
reshments at the coffeehouse, and left a scrap of writing for Gerber. Gerber 
declared that Wagner was not the man who met him in St. James's Park as 
‘Mr. Sims” and gave him the check. All the prisoners were remanded, 





Mr. Coroner Wakley held an inquest on Thursday on the body of the 
Baron Farkas Kemeny, an elderly gentleman, formerly a Colonel in the 
Hungarian service, who died very suddenly, He had lately “ appeared very 
dull,” and had been much affected by writings in the papers which he deem- 
ed injurious to the Hungarian cause, and to himself, by Mr. Toulmin Smith. 
His secretary went to Mr. Smith on the subject ; but that gentleman said he 
should continue his remarks, not so much against the Baron, as against 
other Hungarians. On Monday, the secretary was reading aloud a letter 
which Mr. Smith had inserted in the Daily News, as an advertisement, 
when the Baron fell forward upon his secretary’s breast, and then to the 
floor, and died in a few minutes. Death had been caused by a rupture of 
the heart. The Coroner said, if he were a juryman he should say the refu- 
gee had died of a “ broken heart.” The Jury expressed their agreement 
with the Coroner, and returned this verdict—* That the deceased died from 
the mortal effects of a rupture of the heart; and the jurors further say, that 
the said rupture was caused by the sudden emotion of his mind by the read- 
ing of part of a letter which appeared in the Daily News of the 5th instant.”’ 

Henry Martin Flannagan, the elderly man who was to be tried for ob- 
taining money from a prisoner at the Middlesex Sessions under pretence of 1e- 
taining counsel for him, committed suicide in Newgate on Monday morning. 
When a turnkey let him out of his cell that morning, he did not notice 
anything extraordinary in his manner. — Flannagan got a pail of water 
to wash a table and the hearth of the ward; and in the turnkey's absenc: 
for eight or ten minutes, twisted his handkerchief tightly round his neck, 
and held his head in the pail of water: when discovered in this situation, 
he was dead. It appeared at the inquest, that no surgeon resides in the 
rison ; the appointed surgeon lives in Hatton Garden. The deceased left a 
etter for his wife, in which he mentions some property in Ireland which he 
considered he had a claim to. A rambling address * to the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the public generally,” commended his wife and children to their 
charity ; declared his innocence of the crime he was charged with; and de- 
nounced some persons that he thought had injured him in the matter, 
His son declared that Flannagan really was Mr. Horry’s clerk up to the 
time when he was given into custody; and he entered into particulars about 
the connexion between Horry and his father. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, the Coroner remarked, that perhaps this matter would be taken up by 
the Benchers of the Inn to which Mr. Horry belonged. Mr. Millard, the 

Under-Sheritf, said he believed an investigation had been commenced. Evi- 
dence was given that the deceased had been much disturbed by his friends 
forsaking him; and he had said that six months’ imprisonment would kill 
him. He had once attempted suicide by poison, seventeen years ago. ‘The 
cause of death was suffocation from the immersion in the water. The Jury 
gave a verdict of ‘* Temporary insanity.” 





Che Provinces. 

The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association continues steadily 
its peripatetic labours in the provinces, by its President, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, and Mr, George Thompson. Meetings have been held this 
week at Oxford and at Reading; and the favouring accounts of the mect- 
ing at Oxford describe it as “one of the largest and most influential ever 
held” there, though it predominantly consisted of “ working-men.” The 
chairman, Mr Joseph Warne, an influential Town-Councillor, weleomed 
the leaders of the Association ; but told them that Oxford is pretty well 
satistied with its present Members—rather grudging the Ministry so good 
and conscientious a Liberal as Sir Page Wood. 


The trade correspondents at Manchester, Birmingham, and Notting- 
ham, of the leading London journals, write in a tone of congratulation 
at the results of the past year’s business and the prospects of the opening 
year’s enterprise. 

At Manchester, a decline in the prices of cotton, and produce of differ- 
ent kinds, varying from 25 to 35 per cent, has enabled manufacturers, who 
have been throughout the year working chiefly to order, to do a profitable 
trade at continually falling prices, which have been constantly increasing 
the purchasing power of the consumer. “ Trade generally never was 
more healthy”; “the commercial prospects for 1852 are favourable,” 
“ particularly for Lancashire,” 

The comparative prosperity which Birmingham has enjoyed during the 
past year is vouched by some statistical facts in confirmation of the trade 
reports — 

In the year 1850, there were erected in the parish of Birmingham 734 new 
houses or manufactories; in the past year of 1851, there were erected 1320 
similar buildings; and, judging by the buildings already commenced, those 
finished in the next year will be a far greater number. ‘ These buildings 
are erected chietly by the humbler class of tradespeople, from surplus savings 
obtained by an abundant trade.” The number of poor relieved in the parish 
of Birmingham on the Ist of January 1850, in-door and out-door, was 5367 ; 
the number relieved on the Ist day of the present month was 4243—a de- 
crease of 1124. ‘The accounts of the savings-bank for the year 1851, al- 
though not yet published, are made up, and it appears that during the last 
twelve months there has been an increase of 1025 depositors and of upwards 
of 20,000/. in deposits. The aggregate amount of deposits, as will be shown | 
by the report when it appears, is close upon 400,000/."" There are numerous 
freehold land and building societies in Sirestagheens:; and accounts collected 
from the officials of these institutions show that they have received no less 
than 70,090/. of subscriptions from the artisans of Birmingham during the 
last twelve months,—a proof not only of increased pecuniary means, but of 
improved moral aims, among the class of skilled labourers. 
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| which began on ‘Tuesday week, is still going on. 
examined was 6669 canisters, varying in size from 4 to 12 pounds, with 


| board have perished. 











The state of things at Nottingham is thus set forth— 

* Perhapsa Christmas has never been witnessed in the counties of Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Leicester, during which so large an amount of general en- 
joyment has been experienced by the operative population as in that which 
is now passing away, if the increase of population and other concurrent 
circumstances be taken into consideration. By this statement we do not 
mean to convey the idea that portions of the operative classes have not in 
previcus times earned more money, or that all are now fully employed : on 
the contrary, amongst the framework-knitters, perhaps, wages were never 
lower, and it is some years since the lacemakers of this particular locality 
were more generally limited to short hours than at the present moment; 
yet nearly all have something to do; and the women aa junior branches 
of their families being engaged in various ways at good wages, and the ne- 
cessities and even luxuries of life being unprecedentedly low in price, as we 
have said, probably no Christmas in the Midland Counties ever witnessed so 
large a proportionate amount of comfort as exists at the present moment. 
amongst the operative classes.” ‘* Nor have their employers much occasion 
to be dissatisfied.” ‘ In the lace trade, if the twelvemonths’ operations be 
looked at, a full average amount of business has been done in 1851." “ In 
that trade, recently, a much larger trade could have been done had 
purchasers presented themselves, in consequence of the rapid multiplication 
of machinery; and hereafter it will be neeessary to look for more extended 
markets if manufacturers do not adopt some step to limit production. With 
the hosiers, on the contrary, business has hitherto been limited for want of 
the means of cheaper and more extensive manufacture; but this obstacle 
being removed, trade has extended during the last twelve months beyond cal- 
culation, and bids fair to attain a degree of magnitude and importance which 
only a very short time ago would have been thought beyond the bounds of 
possibility.” 

The Northampton Herald reports the discovery of ironstone of good 

quality running through the county from North-west to South-east, over 
an extensive district. The fact has been known for some time, but it is 
now publicly announced because extended inquiries show that the dis- 
covery is really valuable: many persons connected with Staffordshire and 
the North have been examining quarries and exhibiting an anxicty to 
purchase estates. Doubtless, the existence of the ore was known in for- 
mer times, but as there was no coal to smelt it, the discovery was then 
useless : now, railways will convey the ore to the coal or the coal to the 
ore, 
The new steam-frigate Megwra, of 1391 tons burden and 350 horse- 
power, which set out on the 3d instant from Dover with the Sixtieth 
Rifles on board, for the Cape of Good Hope, broke down off Plymouth, 
and put into that port on the morning of the 5th, in a condition which the 
naval correspondent of the Times called “ perfectly disabled.” An extract 
is given from a letter by “an officer,” professing to describe the mis- 
fortune 

* This steamer was one of those singled out by the Board of Admiralty as 
superior to any we have ready, and so well fitted that no one could complain 
of any want of accommodation, She started—the prayers and good wishes 
of thousands accompanied her Night came on, and with it a most terrific 
gale—nothing stowed away —all confusion ; and so perfectly unfitted for a 
troop-ship was this pet of the Admiralty, that she had noteven a place fitted 
to receive the soldiers’ rifles or accoutrements, not even a locker of any de- 
scription to stow away their food ; and it is further a facet, that soshan» fully 
has she been fitted that there was not even a place to contain the officers’ 
wine and stock. At midnight, we are told, the scene was frightful—800 
men with no place to sleep in—beer-barrels, hampers of better cheer, great 
drums, officers’ stock, men’s wives, baggage of every description—all reeling 
and knocking about together. At this moment the gale was at its height; 
the rudder became choked so that for a time the vessel would not steer; her 
top-sides opened so much as to admit of the water pushing in, and her decks 
fore and aft were up to the ankles in water; at which moment some confu- 
sion took place in the engine-room, from the circumstance of some of the 
compartments of the machinery catching fire.” 

Other accounts, however, treat the damage sustained by the Megwra as 
so trifling that she has refitted and has started again on her voyage 


An Admiralty board of examination ut Portsmouth has been investi- 
gating the state of the preserved meats supplied by contract to the A lmi- 
ralty for the use of the Navy, and has made some most serious dis. ove- 
ries. It is found that a vast quantity of the canisters professing to be 
filled with the wholesome matcrials for making meat-stews are filled with 
the veriest garbage, such as may have been raked from the refuse kennels 
of the slaughterhouse; and that the closing of the canisters, which 
should be hermetically air-tight, has been so carelessly performed, that 
the obscene contents have, in the great majority of instances, been decom- 
posed by the atmosphere into a mass of fetid corruption. The inquiry, 
The quantity to be 


some few of 32 pounds each. Out of 2707 opened at the end of last week, 
only 197 had contents fit for human food, The examiners were posi- 
tively unable, notwithstanding their free use of deodorizing chemicals, to 
prosecute the disgusting task any further last week; but they resumed 
work again on Wednesday. On that day, out of 300 canisters opened, 
only one was found to have contents that remained consumable: the rest 
were condemned, and sent out to sea, to be cast overboard, 

The correspondent of the 7imes gives this further information 

“ This stuff was supplied to the Admiralty and delivered into store at the 
Clarence Yard last November twelvemonth, warranted equal to sample and 
to keepsound and consumable for five years. We are informed it came from 
Galatz, in Moldavia. .... Three mouths ago, when the stench arising from 
the store in which they were kept made the authorities of the Clarence Yard 
suspect something was wrong, the agent to the contractor came down and 
took away 2000 canisters (containing 17,0001b. of stuff) without opening 
them. This contract has long since been paid for,” 

The merchants who became surety for the manufacturers were sum- 
moned to attend the inquiry, but did not do so, 


The West India mail steam-ship Amazon, which left Southampton on 
her first voyage to Mexico on the afternoon of Friday the 2d instant, was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night, when not more than a day’s voyage 
from the Land’s End; and it is believed that 115 out of 161 persons on 
The following narrative is given by Mr. Vincent, 
midshipman of the Amazon, one of the few who have been saved. 

“We left Southampton with the West Indian and Mexican mails on hoard 
on Friday the 2d instant. On the 3d, at noon, we were in latitude 49° 12’ 


| North, longitude 4’ 57’ West, [just off the Bay of Biscay, and about 110 
miles West-south-west of Scilly,} steering West by South-half-south, with 


an increasing fresh breeze. At 9.30 p.m. we stopped with half-bearings. 
At 11.20 we proceeded, wind still increasing. About 20 minutes to 1 o'clock 
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on Sunday morning, fire was observed bursting through the hatchway-fore- 
side of the fore-funnel. Every possible exertion was made to put out the 
fire, but all was ineffectual. The mail-boat was lowered, with twenty or 
twenty-five persons in it; but was immediately swamped, and went astern, 
the people clinging to one another. They were all lost. The pinnace was 
next lowered; but she hung by the fore-tackle, and being swamped, the 
people were all washed out of her. In lowering the second cutter, the sea 
raised her and unhooked the fore-tackle, so that she fell down perpendicu- 
larly ; and all but two of the persons in her were washed out. 

‘* Captain Symonds was all this time using his utmost exertions to save his 

ssengers and crew. Sixteen men, including two passengers, succeeded in 
owering the life-boat ; and about the same time I, (Mr. Vincent,) with two 
men, the steward and a passenger, got into and lowered thedingy. In about 
half an hour the life-boat took the dingy’s people into her, and bore down 
for the ship with the dingy in tow; but the sea increasing, and being nearly 
swamped, they were obliged to cast the dingy off and bring the boat-head to 
sea. The masts went—first the foremast, and then the mizenmast. 

** About this time a bark passed astern of the life-boat: we hailed her 
with our united twenty-one voices, and thought she answered us; but she 
wore and stood under the stern of the burning vessel, and immediately hauled 
her wind and stood away again. 

“‘ The gig, with five hands, was at this time some little way from us; but 
the sea was running so high we could render her no assistance, and shortly 
afterwards lost sight of her. 

* About 4 a. m. (Sunday) it was raining heavily, and the wind shifted to 
the Northward ; sea confused, but decreasing; put the boat before the sea. 
At 5o’clock the ship’s magazine exploded, and about half an hour afterwards 
the funnels went over the sides, and she sunk. At noon we were picked up 
by the Marsden, of London, Captain Evans; by whom we were treated in the 
kindest manner ible. 

‘*We were picked up in latitude 4° 85' North, longitude 5° 30’ West; wind 
North to North-east. The captain stood in to the coast of France; but the 
wind shifting to the Southward, he bore up for Plymouth ; where we arrived 
at 10.50 p.m. on the 5th, and were most ospitably and kindly received by 
the landlord of the Globe Hotel.” 

The number of the ship’s officers was ten, that of her engineers six, 
and that of her seamen ninety-six; the passengers were forty-nine. Of 
these, it was at first supposed that only the twenty-one persons who 
escaped with Mr. Vincent in the life-boat were saved; but on Thursday 
a telegraphic despatch from Paris announced that a Dutch vessel had 
landed at Brest six passengers and nineteen of the crew of the Amazon, 
whom she had picked up at sea. 

The following descriptive and more detailed accounts have been col- 
lected from day to day. 

“ The boats of the Amazon were fitted with iron cranes or crutches on 
which their keels rested ; these fittings obstructed their clearance from the 
ship, and but for this fatal arrangement the serious loss of life would have 
been lessened. Captain Symonds ordered that no one should get into the 
boats, This order was obeyed until the people saw the flames overpowering 
the ship. He was last seen with the man at the wheel, ordering the helm 
to be put up, so as to keep the ship before the wind. His last words were, 
‘It is vil over with her.’ The officer of the watch, Mr. Treweeke, (second 
officer.) was walking the bridge when the accident was discovered. Mr. 
Henry Roberts, chief officer, in his shirt only, was actively assisting the 
captain ; he was last seen going through the companion down to the main 
dick, and is supposed to have perished there. Mr. Lewis, (third officer.) Mr. 
Goodridge, (fourth officer,) and the two midshipmen, some of whose berths 
were forward on the port side of the main deck, were probably suffocated, 
as were also the chief engineer, Mr. George Angus, and Mr. Allen, 
the superintending engineer on behaJf of Mr. Seward the constructor 
of the engines, as they were seen in the engine-room ten minutes before the 
fire broke out, going forward, there being no possibility of their return through 
the tlames. The second engineer, Mr. William Angus, was on the spar deck, 
between the funnel and the crank gratings, pulling oars, and throwing them 
out of the way of the fire on the deck, near the boats. The two best boats 
were stowed on the top of the sponsons, where the flames prevented approach. 
After the Amazon was put about, she went at the rate of twelve or thirteen 
knots, dead before the wind. One boat on the starboard-side, the second 
cutter, was full of people, when the wash of the sea unhooked the foremost 
tackle ; she held on by the stern-tackle, and her stem falling into the sea, all 
except two were drowned, in consequence of the ship’s speed. The pinnace 
was observed on the port-side, towing by the fore-tackle, behind the burning 
ship; and as no one cut the tow-rope, the miserable passengers, who were all 
huddled together, were one after the other washed into the sea. The mail- 
bout, » hich was also full of people, having shipped a quantity of water, went 

down alongside. 

** When the flames had approached the after companion, two male pas- 
sengers came up from the saloon, all in flames, and running aft, fell on the 
deck. A tall lady, supposed to be Mrs. Maclaren, entreated some one to 
take care of her child; but she would not enter cither of the boats. Dine- 
furd, the quartermaster, placed one lady passenger in a boat; but she, being 
extremely agitated, got out again, and although Henry Williams and another 
used some force and begged her to go in, she persisted in remaining on 
board. The stewardess, Mrs. Scott, with her bonnet and shawl on, and some- 
thing in her hand, first asked Steer to put her in the dingy, and then left 
for « larger boat. At the time of leaving, some of those who yet lived were 
kneeling on the deck praying to God for mercy; while others, almost in a 
state of nudity, were running about screaming with horror. 

“The survivors escaped in the after-starboard second life-boat, in which 
was Mr. Neilson. One of her occupants (Maylin), in leaving, pressed his 
foot through the burning deck and injured it; two others (Williams and 
Passmore) had to climb the starboard paddle-box through the flames and 
smoke. They succeeded after three attempts, and then slid down hands 
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and face over the paddle-box into the boat; several went down by the 
tackles. Two of the watch below (Williams and Foster) had their hair 
burnt while coming on deck. When the life-boat left there were sixteen on 
board ; they heard some one shouting in the water, and threw over a keg | 
and some oars. They endeavoured to approach, but a sea carried the | 
boat off. They then took Mr. Vincent, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Sisley, and two 

sailors, from the dingy, and making her fast to the stern, towed after the 

burning wreck, thinking to save more lives; but the dingy having filled, | 
they were obliged to cut her adrift, and, fearing that they themselves should 
be swamped, their boat’s head was put to face the sea. Twelve oars were at 
work, the wind was increasing, and heavy squalls coming on. They saw the 
ship's gig full of people, shouting as if for assistance, and at the same time de- 
scried a suil standing apparently to the Southward. ‘The vessel appeared to 
pass between the two boats, and after this the gig was not seen ; whether she 
Wis swamped or was taken up by the stranger is unknown. The strange vessel 
came pretty close under the Fife-boat's stern, when all shouted together, and 
thought they were answered on board: she was a barque, under close-reefed 
topsails, foresail, and fore-topmast staysail ; her spanker was hanging in the 
brails us if she was in the act of wearing. Soon after ber helm was put up, 
and she bore right down towards the wreck, behind which she disappeared. 
The musts of the steamer went over before four o'clock in the morning, the 
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foremast on the port and the mainmast on the starboard side. One poor 
fellow appeared at the jib-boom end; the jib was cut loose, and was blowing 
away. Her mizenmast was still standing while she was in flames from 
stem to stern. About five o’clock, when the life-boat was passing the ship 
in a leewardly direction, the gunpowder in her two magazines aft exploded ; 
and in about twenty minutes, the mizen having gone by the board, she 
made a heavy lurch and went down, her funnels being red hot and still 
standing. 

“ Those in the boat now pulled before the sea and wind, thinking to make 
the French coast, which was, as they thought, the nearest. Mr. Vincent's 
monkey jacket, being mounted on an oar, was their only sail, and the boat 
was kept dry by baling her with his boots. At half-past ten on Sunday 
morning they saw a brig, and, taking down the jacket, they hoisted hand- 
kerchiefs, fore and aft, for signals of distress; and at twelve o'clock, in lat. 
48° 5' N., long. 5° 30’ W., they were taken aboard the Marsden, as Mr, Vin- 
cent has described.” 

The passengers rescued in the life-boat are Mr. Hawkes, Vera Cruz, Mr. 
Neilson of Liverpool, bound for Demerara, Mr. T. Sisley, bound for Chagres. 
The officers of the crew saved are Mr. Vincent junior, midshipman, and Mr, 
James Williamson, the chief steward. The rest of the people saved are Mr, 
Dunsford, quartermaster, and fifteen seamen and firemen. 

The crew were the picked men of the whole Company's service; and 
Captain Symonds was distinguished for his skill and cool bravery. 

The lost passengers are Messicurs De Pass and Delgado, Licutenant 
Geylls, Mr. Fellows, and Reverend Mr. and Mrs, Winton, Jamaica ; Mr. 
Best and servant, Mr. Kilkelly, Messieurs Callender and Stirling, and Mr. Al- 
leyne, Barbadoes ; Mr. Johnston, Mr. Burnett, and Mr. and Mrs. Scotland, 
Trinidad ; Mr, Hick and Mr. and Mrs. M‘Clinnow, Demerara ; Mr. Eliot 
Warburton ; Mr. Geraud, M. and Madame Lacombe and child, M. Kersaboe, 
Mr. Cinna, Mr. Barincose, and Mr. Dellemare, Chagres ; Mr. M. Del Rio, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, M. Fevrier, and Mr. Glennie, Vera Cruz ; Miss Smyth, 
Porto Rico ; Mr. Joel, Jamaica ; Mr. Cuming and Mr. Evans, St. Thomas ; 
Mr. Cardennas, Santa Martha; Mr. Blood, Mr. Anthony, and Mr. Hamilton, 
Jamaica; Mr. Ferrear, Grace Hoare, Mr. Stryboo, and Mr. Granier, Vera 
Cruz ; Mr. Crevecowst, St. Thomas; Mr. Le Faye, Guadaloupe. 

Mr. Eliot Warburton, the accomplished author of “‘ The Crescent and the 
Cross,” was deputed by the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company to come 
to a friendly understanding with the tribes of Indians who inhabit the Isth- 
mus of Darien. It was also the intention of Mr. Warburton to make him- 
self perfectly acquainted with every part of those districts, and with what- 
ever referred to their topography, climate, and resources ; an intention that 
has been frustrated by his untimely and dreadful death, 

The superior officers of the ship who perished are William Symonds, com- 
mander; Henry Roberts, 34, chief officer, Gosport; Charles H. Treweeke, 
29, second officer, logan ; John Lewis, 28, third officer, Kingston, Jamaica ; 
George D. Goodridge, 21, fourth officer, Paignton; James W. Fullerton, 37, 
surgeon, county of Donegal; M. H. Strutt, 33, purser, Middlesex; Francis 
Stainforth, 16, midshipman, East Indies; William K. Stuart, 15, midship- 
man, Tallyhog ; Thomas Walter Shapcott, 28, purser’s assistant, Southamp- 
ton. The petty officers are George Angus, 34, chief engineer, Dunbar; Wil- 
liam Angus, 32, second engineer, Dunbar ; and four other engineers succeed- 
ing these brothers in rank; Debray Theophile, 30, French cook, France, and 
three other cooks; and Joseph Kirby, 36, the baker, of Southampton. The 
rest of those lost were seamen and firemen. 

It is supposed possible, that other boats besides those seen may have got 
away from the burning wreck ; for there were nine altogether, three of 
which were swamped, three floating off with their cargocs, and three still 
remaining unaccounted for. The darkness of night might by chance have 
prevented those in the life-boat from observing all that took place. 

‘“* The cause of the destruction of the Amazon is unknown ; she was under 
steam from the time of her departure to the period of the accident. As is 
usual with new machinery, water was kept almost continually playing on 
the bearings of the engines. On account of the heat of these bearings, the 
ship was stopped off the Bill of Portland on Friday night between the hours 
of eight and twelve, and about the same period on Saturday night she was 
stopped for two hours and a half: however, the necessity for the operation 
of wetting these parts was decreasing, as the main centre bearings were get- 
ting more suent, and the engine altogether in better order. The position of 
the fire rendered it impossible to get at the engines in order to stop them. 
When the ship’s head was to windward the flames swept the after-decks, 
where the passengers chiefly were. Before the wind, she was going at a 
tremendous speed; and it is marvellous how any of the boats were launched 
under such circumstances and in such a sea. The escape of the little dingy 
is no doubt due to the calmness and intrepidity of young Mr. Vincent ; who, 
though a mere boy in years, proved himself a thorough man and sailor on 
the occasion. He not only guided his small boat in safety till he joined the 
life-boat, but there he took immediate command as superior officer, and did 
everything in his power to sustain the courage of the erew throughout that 
dreadfvl night. 

“The value of the Amazon when ready for sea was about 100,000/. Tho 
foss of that sum falls entirely upon the insurance-fund of the company,—a 
fund exclusively devoted from annual grants derived from the profits of the 
Company towards such casualties. ‘The value of the specie, quicksilver, 
cargo, &c., when added to the value of the ship, will give a total loss of pro- 
perty by this melancholy occurrence of little less than 200,000/. sterling. 

“The West India Mail Company has been the most unfortunate of all the 
great steam-packet associations in the loss of their steam-ships. Since the 
establishment of the company in 1841 no less than eight of their fleet of 
steamers have been destroyed by casualties on the sea. We recapitulate their 
names,—the Medina, wrecked on the 12th May 1844, on a coral reef, near 
Turk’s Island; the Isis, on the 8th October 1842, sunk off Bermuda, having 
previously struck on a reef; the Solway, wrecked off Corunna, on the Sth 
April 1843; the Tweed, on the 12th February 1847, on the Alacranes rocks, 
Gulf of Mexico; the Forth, likewise lost on the same rocks, on the 15th Jan- 
uary 1849; the Actwon, lost in 1844, in the Negrellos, near Carthagena; and 
the new steamer Demerara, stranded in the river Avon, near Bristol, not long 
since. The wrecks of the ‘Tweed and Solway were attended with peculiarly 
distressing circumstances, involving the loss of nearly 120 lives’’ ; and now 
the catulogue is closed by the destruction of the Amazon, under more appal- 
ling circumstances than accompanied any of the preceding losses. 

The Directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company commenced 
at Southampton, on Thursday, an investigation into the circumstances of 
the disaster. Mr. T. Baring, M.P., Chairman of the Company, presided ; 
and Captain Corry, of the Royal Navy, attended from the Admiralty. 
The witnesses examined were Captain Barton, the Company's superin- 
tendent at Southampton, Mr. John Seward, the constructor of the Awa- 
zon’s engines, Mr. George Mills, engineering superintendent to the Com- 
pany; with Mr. W. Vincent, the young midshipman of the Amazor, 
whose account we have quoted, and several of the crew who escaped wit 
him in the life-boat. 

Captain Barton declared, that he inspected the vessel just before she started, 
and found everything in the most complete order; she was perfect in every 
particular, her complement of men in excess; her boats were of the very 
best, and two more than usual in number—nine instead of seven. Captain 
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Symonds, a most able seaman, had himself asked for the cranes on which the 
boats were laid; and Captain Barton does not consider that they increased 
the difficulty of lowering the boats. 

Mr. John Seward stated, that the engines worked well on the experimental 





trip: the bearings heated, but that is a usual and common thing with new | 


machinery; the only consequence is a slight tightening of the bearings, 
which is abated by pouring on cold water. 

Mr. George Mills stated, that the bearings which heated were so far re- 
moved from all woodwork that the heating would be quite harmless. Many 
vessels have been started on their first voyage with less of experimental 
sailing than was had in this instance. The isis and the Trent went to sea 
without having been under weigh before. The Admiralty sent a written ap- 
proval of the vessel. 

J. Melbourne, a rescued water-tender, seems to have been the first of the 
survivors who saw the fire. Ie cannot say where the fire came from ; it 
was as rapid as gunpowder. He saw some flashes of fire near the steam- 
chest; but he cannot teli the cause. There were some tarred coal-sacks on 
the top of the boiler, close to the steam-chest; but he docs not believe that 
it was they which caught fire—the casing of the boiler was not hot enough 
for that. “Nor was it the heating of the bearings: he himself was cooling 
the bearings by pouring water on them; and only five minutes before he 
had reported that the bearings were getting a great deal better. 

This witness stated that Mr. Angus, the first engineer, was a careful 
steady man, and a good master. 

Mr. Dunsford, quartermaster of the Amazon, believed that “ no soul 
could tell the cause of the fire; it was like a flash of powder. The hose was 
got ready, and the donkey-engines began to play upon the flames; but the 
men could not stand near them for more than five minutes. The captain 
was there, handing buckets to witness. The captain then said to Mr. Ro- 
berts, ‘I believe it’s all over.” Witness never saw him after. He was cer- 
tain that the fire had not arisen in the coals.” Mr. Dunsford stated that 
there was great confusion on deck. “One lady caught hold of me; I begged 
of her to let me go to get the boat out. We had nothing but the water- 
closet pumps to work. They were excellent pumps.” 

Young Mr. Vincent, the midshipman, repeated in evidence the statements 
made in the letter at the head of our narrative, and then gave further evi- 
dence, which throws some light on the causes why the boats were compara- 
tively unavailable. 

Mr. Baring —‘‘ Did the people’s getting into the boats prevent their being lifted?” 
—*Yes; that’s what caused so much confusion. Every one rushed to the boats 
before they were cast off. That made it difficult to raise the boats out of the cranes.” 

Mr. Baring—‘* Would there have been any difficulty had the people not got into 
the boats !"’"—** No.” 

Captain Chappell felt it his duty to read the following letter from Mr. 
Neilson, one of the survivors, on the conduct of Mr. Vincent. 

** Halewood, near Liverpool, 7th January 1852. 

* Sir—As one of the survivors of the passengers of the unfortunate Ama- 
zon, I feel it my duty to bring, through your official position, to the notice 
of the Directors the gallant conduct of Mr. W. Vincent, midshipman of that 
vessel. He will have given you a description of the event, which I need not 
therefore dwell upon ; but he wiil not have told you of the admirable manner 
in which he behaved throughout the scene. I had got away in one of the 
life-boats, with fifteen of the erew: we picked Mr. Vincent, 
three men, out of the dingy, which immediately swamped ; and not for one 


r. Sisley, and | 


moment during the trying scene that followed did that young officer show | 


the slightest symptom of fear or hesitation, or utter a single murmur in 
complaint. His whole care and attention seemed devoted to the men of 
whom he took the command; and his entire conduct throughout was worthy 
of the profession to which he belongs, and of which, if he lives, he must 
me a distinguished ornament. I have had an opportunity this morning 
of mentioning his conduct to the President of the Board of Trade, and shall 
feel deeply gratified by any mark of approbation the Directors may feel dis- 
to show him. Iam; &e., Ropert NELLson,” 
The Directors came to no conclusion, but adjourned their inquiry, in 
the hope—which events have proved well-grounded—that a few days 
would bring tidings of the other missing boats, and add to the sources of 
information concerning the first cause of the terrible disaster. 


There was a scrious collision on the Great Western Railway very early on 
Saturday morning. A goods-train, on its way to London, was detained at 
Chippenham for some time, in the momentary expectation that the mail 
would arrive ; but as the mail was very late, the stationmaster at length sent 
the goods-train forward. A quarter of an hour after the mail-train came. 
As the interval between the two was thought quite safe, nothing was 
said about the goods-train; but a heavy fog had come on, the rails were 
slippery, the goods-train had made hardly any progress, and at length it had 

me almost stationary. The fog obscu the tail-lights on the goods- 
train, the mail overtook it, and dashed into it. The guard’s break and a 


| gave utterance to the joy which filled every heart” : 


horse-box were crushed; but, fortunately, the guard perceived the danger in | 


time to leap from his seat, and he eseaped unhurt. The driver of the mail- 
train was dangerously wounded on the head; the passengers do not seem to 
have suffered at all. 

Mr. Joseph Bentall, a farmer at Prittlewell in Essex, went out to shoot a 
hare; he did not return, and at night a search was made. He was found 
dead in a field. By some accident his gun had blown away part of his skull ; 
he had not been immediately overpowered by the wound, for he had bound 


ceed a short distance. His faithful dog sat watching the body. 

A mad dog has held quite a reign of terror for ten days at Gloucester. He 
bit a number of other Ton which were killed; and four persons are in the 
Infirmary suffering from dangerous bites. The brute managed to escape, 
and the Town-Council offered a reward of 20/. for his death or capture. He 
attacked a carter’s dog on the Stroud road; the carter, armed with his whip, 
—— in killing ‘him, and went to Gloucester in triumph to claim the 
reward. 





IRELAND. 

The Lisburn election took place on Monday ; when Sir James Emerson 
Tennent was returned without opposition. 

A meeting of the principal landowners of the county of Armagh as- 
sembled at Gosford, on Friday, to consider the unsafety of life in that 
county. The deliberations were private, but it is understood that among 
the resolutions adopted was one recommending alterations in the law and 
practice regulating the constitution of juries, with the object of obtaining 
“a fair and impartial jury.” It is said to be notorious that juries, under 
the influence of Riband conspiracy, are in compact with the prisoners, or 
are afraid to convict them. 

Mr. Thomas Fortescue, a landlord, has been “ officially informed,” that 
fifty pounds have been subscribed to pay the man who will murder him. 
The other day, he rode through Dundalk with a man on each side armed 


with a double-barrelled gun as a body-guard. The gentleman who is 
obliged to adopt so strange a course in a civilized country is described as 
“ one of the best landlords in Ireland.” 


He is the proprietor of Rayens- 
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dale. ‘The property was ina very bad state when it came into his hands ; 
and Mr. Fortescue has done much to improve it, and to elevate the con- 
dition of the tenantry. He is said to be greatly respected by men of all 
classes.” 

It is stated that Mr. Fortescue has determined to leave Ireland. 

Increased apprehensions are felt by the surgeons for Mr, Eastwood, 
the gentleman who was attacked by ruffians near Dundalk. 

The latest reports say that a person arrested has turned approver, and 
confessed to a share in the murders of Mr. Bateson, and also of Owen 
M‘Integart. 


The Leitrim Journal reports another barbarous murder. In the evening, 
“ three men armed pote the dwelling-house of a poor man named Jolin 
Curran, residing at Corduff; and, having placed him on his knees, one of 
them discharged the contents of a loaded gun through his heart, leaving him 
a lifeless corpse on his own floor! They quietly departed ; and althouzh there 
were two of the deceased man’s daughters present at the time, one of whom 
was a married woman, neither of them as much as raised the ery of m irder, 
or endeavoured by any means to obstruct the escape of the assassins.’ This 
crime, it would appear, was not connected with the possession of land. The 
evidence at the inquest showed that Curran, who was a widower, * had for 
some time past been incurring the heavy displeasure of his children and con- 
nexions by keeping the company of a widow in the neighbourhood, with 
whom they believed he was about to form an alliance; and he had been 
visited frequently and threatened by armed parties, that unless he broke off 
his acquaintance with the widow, they would settle the matter themselves. 
It was also proved, that in consequence of these visits the deceased expressed 
fears for his life, and stated that should anything happen to him he would 
leave his death on his son and son-in-law.’ But the Jury were unable to 
return a verdict against any particular persons as the murderers. 

An ablebodied boy having been refused admission into Brawney Work- 
house, he afterwards informed Lord Castlemaine, the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, that he would “ shoot some of the Guardians before long.” 
Lord Castlemaine said, “* I hope you will not shoot me?’’ ‘The boy replied, 
ke would have him shot as oa as the rest. The precocious youth has been 
sent to prison by the Brawney Magistrates till he can procure bail for his 
good behaviour. 





SCOTLAND. 
The total eatch of herrings in the Wick district during the past scason 
exceeded 150,000 barrels,—a very large take. Upwards of 39,000 barrels 
were sent to Ireland, and nearly 60,000 to the Continent. 


There has been a serious accident on the Glasgow and South-western Rail- 
way, at Dalry station. A luggage-train came to a stand at night; uo pre- 
cautions seem to have been taken to warn a passenger-train then due, the 
train came up, and dashed into the stationary one. Four carriages were 
almost entirely smashed to pieces: fortunately, there were very few passen- 
gers; but one gentleman and the guard were severely if not fatally hurt, 
and seven or cight other passengers were much bruised. 


Aarrign aud Calaninl. 


Francr.—There have been sundry balls, banquets, &c., in celebration 
of the Impcrial instalment of the President. M. Bonaparte accepted an 
invitation to a grand ball given by the Prefect of the Seine in the Hotel 
de Ville on Saturday, but was not present: his absence has been excused 
on the ground of “ slight indisposition.” The Marquis of Normanby and 
all the Diplomatic Corps were there. 

Again, on Sunday, he was to have been present at a dinner given by 
the Prefect of the Seine, to the Ministers, the Marshals of France, the 
Judges, and the heads of departments; but again he was absent, from 
* slight indisposition.”’ 

Then he himself was to have entertained the heads of departments and 
the veteran Gencrals of the Imperial armies, in the Salon of the Marshals 
in the Tuileries, on Monday; but with reference to this affair it is a per- 
fect mystery whether he was present or not. Some of the semi-oflicial 
journals describe his presence, and his demeanour, circumstantially ; 
state who sat on his right and left; and add, that “the Mayor of Epinai 
but other semi-offi- 
cial accounts say that no speeches were made; and private accounts aver 
positively that M. Bonaparte was not present at all, and that the lying 
tales of the journals only describe what was intended to happen. 

Ile went in state toa private performance at the Opera on Tuesday 
evening. The additional correspondent of the Times says, “‘ A more sig- 
nal display of magnificent dulness was never witnessed.” The picce was 
Meyerbeer’s Prophete. 

* A little before eight o'clock, the carriage of the President, preceded, sur- 
rounded, and followed by a detachment of cuirassiers, made its appearance ; 
while scattered cries on either side of * Vive Napoléon !’ gradually swelled into 
a semblance of unanimity as the vehicle approached the theatre. The il- 


his neckerchief and handkerchief round his head, and had managed to pro- | lustrious visitor, on descending, was received by M. Roqueplan, the manager ; 


who had awaited his arrival at the steps of the pertico. 

“ The box occupied by Louis Napoleon, to the right ofthe entrance to the 
amphitheatre, almost in the middle of the salle, was made out of three or 
four of the ordinary boxes, which had been displaced for the purpose. It 
was disposed in the form of a gorgeous dais, with velvet hangings and gold 
ornaments, and projected over a portion of the amphitheatre. The duis was 
surmounted by the huge effigy of an eagle with spread wings, in gold,—an 
object which, I have learnt, was recently discovered, among other valuable 
relics of the Empire, in the possession of M. Vallette, an amateur of curiosi- 
ties and articles of verti and antiquity. .... / Around the amphitheatre, 
immense tricoloured banners were attached to the columns, with the inscrip- 
tioa *‘ Honneur et Patrie.’ Upon the numerous banners hung in the salle 
and the foyer more than 120 eaglets were painted. The audience looked 
like the audience of a garrison-town on some special occasion, and on an enor- 


| mous scale. I never before saw such a display of military uniforms within 





the walls of a place of public amusement. There were comparatively few 
ladies, and many of these were attired in the fashion of the Empire. One 
of the most conspicuous for the beauty of her costume was the Princess Ma- 
thilde, cousin of Louis Napoleon; who oceupied the box usually allotted to 
the President, and looked as if she had stepped out of the frame of one of 
the Napoleon dynasty of painters. In the premiéres loges de balcon were the 
Ambassadors of England and Turkey, the Ministers of Russia, Naples, Den- 
mark, Spain, Prussia, America, &c. ; in the amphitheatre stalls, the Gene- 
rals and Colonels of the Army ; in the orchestra stalls, the Mayors and Dvle- 
gates; while the wives of the Ambassadors and other ladies of distinction 
occupied conspicuous places, and rivailed each other in the splendour and 
variety of their toilets,—most of which, however, were more or less, espe- 
cially in what concerned the coiffure, style de 1’ Empire. With such an 
entourage it was natural that Louis Napoleon should be well received. It 
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was a theatrical close borough, where all the voices were at the command of 
the proprietor, The coup d’wil, however, although the salle was lighted 
‘au jour’ with numberless lustres and candelabra, was as oppressive as it | 
= on, The eye found no rest, and the glitter of light was in- 
tolerable. 

‘ The execution of the opera of the Prophéte, the instrumental part excepted, | 
was by no means above par. Perhaps, indeed, the chef d’@uvre of Meyerbeer 
never went off more flatly. There was not a single token of enthusiasm from 
first to last, except perhaps for the pas from J’ert-vert, introduced by the new 
and successful dancer Mademoiselle Priora, in the skating-scene. “The only 
real e//ect, however, was produced after the third act, when, the curtain falling, 
M. Girard waved his bow, and the band struck up alternately two airs from the 
once popular opera of Gretry, La Caravane du Caire, which were always 
performed when the great Napoleon went to the Opera—‘ La Victoire est a 
nous’ (a chorus), and the triumphal march. These antique tunes roused the 
Generals and veterans from their apathy, elevated the spirits of the soldiers, 
and awoke the Mayors, not distinguished for their musical taste and appre- 
ciation. The strains of Father Gretry, the patriarch of French opera, com- 

letely bore the bell away from the varied and colossal harmonies of Meyer- 
eer. The sensation was profound, and its expression in keeping.” 

A clearance is to be made of “ Liberté, Egalité, et Fraternité,”’ through- 
out France: the Moniteur has had an imperial decree to the same effect 
as the provincial one lately issued by the Prefect of the department of the 
Allier—that these words are to be erased from all the public edifices. At 
the same time, the ancient and historical names of public buildings, places, 
and streets, “changed during the Revolutionary period,” are to be restored. 
“ Théatre Frangais”’. to become “ Théatre Royal,” and the like. 

A decree has announced that the gold, silver, and copper coin, shall 
bear in front the effigy of the President, with the words “ Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” On the reverse are to be engraved the words “ République 
Francaise,” and round the edge “ Dieu protége la France.” 

The Opinion Publique appeared this week with an article on the late 
decrees of the Emperor of Austria, from which it is supposed that the 
censorship had struck out the main portion; there was a gap of a column 
of blank space in the midst of the article. 

Baron Pasquier, Inspector and member of the Council of Health of the 
Army, died in Paris on Saturday, after a short illness. General Rapatel, 
late Colonel of the Second Legion of the National Guard of Paris, died on 
Saturday. 

A good reason now appears why the votes of Algeria were held back: 
they were unfavourable. Out of 68,000 more than 50,000 abstained; 
5735 voted for Louis Napoleon, and 6527 against him. 

from day to day we are told, ‘the Consti‘ution is to be published in 
the Moniteur of tomorrow ’”’; but at the end of the weck the Constitution 
is still not forthcoming. Among the reports explaining the delay, is one, | 
that not half a dozen men of weight can be found who will disgrace 
themselves with office under it. 

The department of Public Works continues very active. The Lyons 
and Avignon Railway was conceded to the Company of Ironmasters at 
the end of last week, on terms more advantageous to the state than could 
be got before; and the Lyons and Paris Railway was conceded to a great 
company, including many English capitalists and contractors, at the be- 
ginning of this week, on equally advantageous terms. The Minister of 
the Interior has reported in favour of greatly extending the electric tele- 
graph, and has obtained a credit of 4,832,000 francs to carry out his re- 
commendations. 

Germany.—The Weiner Zeitung of the Ist January contained a new- 
year’s gift from the Emperor to his lieges, in the shape of three decrees, 
formally annulling the constitution of the 4th March 1849, and promul- 
gating certain fundamental principles of the future organic institutions of 
the Austrian empire. 

The first decree declares, that after thorough examination, the patent of | 
March 1849 has been found “neither to agree in its fundamental prin- 
ciples with the situation of the Austrian Imperial state,” “ nor to be ca- 
pable of execution in the totality of its provisions’: it is therefore de- 
clared “null and void.” But the “equality of all subjects before the 
law,” and “the abolition of peasant service and bondage,” are “ expressly 
confirmed.” 

The second decree declares, that “a number of specitic political rights 
were attributed by the patent of March 1849 to the inhabitants of the 
Archduchy of Austria, above and below the Ems, of Salzburg, Styria, Il- 
lyria, Carinthia, Carniolia, Tyrol, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Bukovina, Dalmatia, &c.”” These rights are “ annulled.” 

The nature of the “fundamental principles of future organic institu- 
tions,” laid down in the third decree, may be learned from the following 
summary of its drift, by the Vienna correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle— 

“The Crown lands are parcelled out into districts and circles as before, 
governed by officials, who are appointed by Ministers, and subordinate to 
the Stadtholders, The communes in town and country are still allowed, in 
name, to choose their own mayors; but the elections must be confirmed by 
Government, which reserves to itself the power of approving them. The 
communes thus formed have only to take+cognizance of their own local 
matters. The great nobles and landed proprietors, and the country gentry, 
will be admitted to the consultations of the Stadtholders and presidents of 
circles; the sphere and object of their coéperations to be clearly defined 
afterwards, Every vestige of the Parliamentary system has been care- 
fully kept out of sight in this new scheme for governing the Imperial terri- 
tories ; not even the provincial Landstande being reinstated. The publicity 
of governmental or communal proceedings is no longer tolerated. 

** The department of Justice is to be kept distinct from that of the adminis- 
tration. Open courts and trial by jury are abolished.” 

The Prussian Parliament reassembled on the 5th instant. 

Iraty.—The Austrian “Imperial and Royal Military Commando of 
the port and town of Leghorn” published on the 20th December its sen- 
tence on the young Stratfords, sons of the late Lord Aldborough, and 
their fellow prisoners, accused of seditious conspiracy “to overthrow 
the legitimate monarchic government of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
and to erect in its stead a revolutionary government of a democratic re- 

ublican form.” Henry Stratford, aged twenty-three years, native of 
Paris, and thirty-eight other prisoners, were sentenced to death by hang- 
ing, for conspiracy and concealment of arms; Edward Stratford, aged 
nineteen years, native of Belgium, was sentenced to death by shooting, 
for the same crimes; Charles Stratford, aged twenty-one years, native of 
Belgium, was sentenced to detention in irons in a fortress during one year, 
for printing revolutionary papers; five other prisoners were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment. But Field-Marshal Radetsky, “from clemency, 
and in deference to the laws actually existing in the Grand Duchy of ! 
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| of the Ionian people. 





[Saturday, 


Tiscany,”’ has mitigated the sentences of death to periods of imprisonment 
for twelve years and less. Henry Stratford is to be imprisoned for ten 
years ; Edward Stratford for six years. Charles Stratford and another 
are set at liberty, “the time spent in prison during the trial being suffi- 








| cient punishment” for them. The alleged fact that the Stratfords are 


British subjects is ignored by the judgments of the Austrian Commando, 


Iontan IsLanps.—A supplement to the Corfu Gazette of the 22d 
December notifies the decree of Queen Victoria that the Ionian Parlia- 
ment be dissolved. 

The same gazette contains a proclamation by the Lord High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Ward, explaining that the object of the dissolution 
of Parliament is a modification of the existing Ionian constitution; and 
setting forth the conditions on which that modification is vouchsafed, 
with details of the concessions. 

The document premises, that the reforms introduced two years ago in the 
constitution of 1817 have utterly failed in producing the good effects antici- 
pated; and that, with the best intentions on the part of the Government, 
and the most sincere coéperation of a majority of members in the late As- 
sembly, little or nothing has been done for the benefit of the people. It 
then goes on to say, that as it is still her Majesty’s desire to see a well-regu- 
lated system of constitutional liberty established in the islands, the Lord 
High Commissioner is authorized to propose certain modifications to the 
next Parliament, with a view to remove whatever stands in the way of the 
fair operation of the late constitutional changes, ‘* provided always the re- 


| sult of the next elections be an Assembly disposed to accept her Majesty's 


liberal concessions in a proper spirit.’’ The modifications proposed are—1. 
The substitution of an annual for a biennial session, in order to put an end 
to the dissensions between the Senate and the Assembly concerning the con- 
stitutional right of the Senate to make regulations having force of law 
during the recess with the consent of the Lord High Commissioner. 2. The 
modification of those articles which regulate the present organization of 
the Senate, in order to increase the responsibility of its members, and to 
regulate its duties. 3. The addition of a fifth judge to the Supreme 
Council of Justice, in order to enable that body to decide all cases by 
i i of the Presi- 


an absolute majority, instead of by the casting-vote 
dent of the Senate and the Lord High Commissioner. 4. The per- 
mission to introduce a bill for the better regulation of the powers of 


the local government. 5. The substitution of powers defined by an act of 
Parliament for those now exercised under the name of the high police, in vir- 
tue of article 4 section 2 chapter 7 of the Constitution ; which the Lord High 
Commissioner will recommend her Majesty to abrogate, provided the Ionian 


| Parliament be disposed to join with him in the adoption of measures “‘ which 


the experience of the last two years has proved to be indispensable.’ The 
Lord High Commissioner observes—* These are the great and pacific changes 
which a powerful sovereign offers a — under her protection, at a time 


; when popular rights, rapidly and violently obtained in 1848, are as rapidly 


disappearing all over Europe. ‘The fate of these islands is now in the hands 
By a wise exercise of the power with which it is in- 
vested by the constitution, it may combine peace in the interior with security 
from foreign aggression, encouragement to commerce, improvement in agri- 
culture, a better system of general education, the use of its native langua; 
in all public affairs, wise economy in the administration of the commonwealth, 
and the most perfect liberty of discussion, with the adoption of every measure 
which may practically tend to improve its social condition.” He expresses 
a hope that such real and palpable benetits will not again fall a sacrifice to anar- 
chical factions. Although he has very extensive powers for the purpose of up- 
holding the rights of her Britannic Majesty, and punishing those who may pre- 
sume to infringe them, he cannot do the good he wishes without the coopera- 
tion of a Parliament emanating from the free choice of the Ionian people. He 
trusts the next Parliament will cordially coOperate with the Senate for the 
good of the country ; but should that not be the case, or should new insur- 
rections break out, the responsibility of the consequence will lie with the 
people, not with him. 


Care or Goop Horr.—The mail steam-ship Harbinger brings news 
from Cape Town to the 2d of December. 

The expedition of Major-General Somerset against Macomo into the 
Waterkloof, a mountainous range at the Northern extremity of the 
county of Albany, was stated in the last advices to have been a series of 
discomfitures of the enemy: on three days—almost successive caes—we 
“defeated him” and “dispersed him” ; and at last it was stated that he 
had withdrawn from the fastness he had seized in the midst of our colony. 
But after the enemy had been “ destroyed,” it was found advisable “to 
expel » number of the enemy who were supposed to be lurking about.” 
The attempt encountered a resistance as desperate as it must have been 
unexpected ; and has cost us the most serious and regretted loss we have 
sustained in the course of the war. Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce, of the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, Licutenant Carey, and Lieutenant Gordon, of 
the same regiment, and Captain Devenish, of the Levies, lost their lives 
on the field, or received wounds of which they soon died ; and the privates 
of the European regiments suffered a serious loss in killed and wounded. 

‘** Two six-pounders had been brought from Beaufort, making up six in 
all; and, everything being arranged, the force was divided into three co- 
lumns, under Colonels Fordyce and Michel and the General. Poor Fordyce 
reached his ground first ; and with his characteristic bravery, determined on 
attacking a number of the enemy who appeared on the heights above the 
Waterkloot. He had advanced nearly to the edge of the rocks and bush, and 
was about taking upa position, when a shot struck him in the breast, and he 
fell mortally wounded.”’ He did not survive his wound more than ten 
minutes. His last words were, “* What will become of my poor regiment ?”” 
“The regiment having only partially received his orders, was for a mo- 
ment in confusion, and the enemy sprang up and hurrahed exultingly ; 
but, immediately sheltering themselves behind the rocks, pour 
upon the unfortunate troops a deadly fire, killing and disabling not less 
than fourteen officers and men. Lieutenant Carey wes also mortally 
wounded; and Gordon, as brave an officer and as honest and warm- 
hearted a man as any in the service, was shot through both thig 
the bone of the right being shattered by the ball. A sergeant was dragge 
into the bush, but his comrades had the melancholy consolation to find 
that he did not fall alive into the power of his enemies. All this lasted but 
a short time, and but little firing comparatively took place. The General 
[Somerset] with the advance of his column reached the heights as the conflict 
was going on, and the report of this heavy misfortune cast a gloom over the 
whole. Nevertheless, instant dispositions were made of all the various forces 
to extricate the regiment from its perilous position. The guns were brought 
round to command the fastnesses of the enemy, and a mule-waggon sent 
down for the wounded, who would otherwise require so many men as 
bearers that the remainder of the regiment would be unable to cover their 
retreat.” The enemy were shelled wherever they appeared, and at last the: 
disappeared. ‘After this, the weather having become very severe, Gene 
Somerset withdrew his troops to the camp at the Blinkwater.” ; 

The whole colony deplored the death of Colonel Fordyce; the pains- 
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taking veracity of whose reports had inspired a peculiar confidence in all 


his military narratives. Addresses of condolence had been presented to | 


the officer next in command. 

While the public opinion was still dwelling on this untoward incident, 
and on the proof which it afforded that Macomo’s forces had been neither 
«destroyed ” nor “driven out” of the Waterkloof, people were astonished 
by the announcement in the Government journal, the Monitor, that the 
perfidy of Kreili, the paramount chief of all the Gaika rave, had been 
proved to the Government, and that it was resolved to punish Kreili by a 
great expedition across the Kei. A force of 1000 cavalry and 2000 in- 
fantry was already, on the 2d December, assembled at the Umwani Mis- 
sion station, under the command of Major-General Somerset. Rations 
for one month would be conveyed after the expedition ; and the Monitor, 
with unconscious irony, congratulates its readers, that “there can be no 
drawback to the complete success of the expedition in Kreili’s open flat 
country, except the possible disappointment that the nimble foe has again 
vetreated with the cattle to the mountains beyond.” 

The political news is of much interest. The Cousiitution, sent out by 
Earl Grey at the end of September, arrived in the colony on the 31st Ov- 
tober. It was received with a singular unanimity of gratitude by all 

rties, except the Government-party. The South African, the Observer, 
and the Cape Town Mati, representing the various shades of political oppo- 
sition to the Government, all expressed a favourable opinion, and ac- 
knowledged it to be more liberal than was expected. But the Monitor at 
first stood aloof; and afterwards, by articles specifically objecting to the 
franchise as practically a “ universal suffrage,” and chalking out an in- 
definite course of critical emendation for the Legislative Council, showed 
that by the Government party the constitution of Earl Grey is deemed an 
instrument that must be either burked, or “ improved off the face of the 
earth.” 

It will be recollected that Sir Harry Smith thought the necessity of 
speed so urgent, and the possibility of improving the draft constitution 
by any further bandying of it backward and forward between Africa and 
Europe so little, that he besought Lord Grey to send it out in a final shape 
at once; and Lord Grey, at last yielding, informed the House of Lords 
that the constitution would now go back to the Cape only to be “ for- 
mally and technically” passed by the Legislative Council ; when it would 
be made law by the Queen's prompt confirmation. The document, 
as we have already stated, arrived at Cape Town on the 3lst of 
October: instead of being at once laid before the Council, (which 
had been filled up according to Lord Grey's previously received 
behests,) it was sent to Sir Harry Smith, on the field of war, 
for his instructions; in three wecks it came back, and was read 
a first time: this, however, was not a formal “ first time,” but only 
“ for information,” and it was resolved that the formal “ first reading ”’ 
should take place eight days later. That first reading took place on the 
28th November. A motion was made by a non-official member of the 
Council, that the second readirg should be had that day three months, 
This was not, as English readers might suppose, a motion openly to throw 
the bill out and get rid of it, but was a motion for ostensible progress. 
On the suggestion of the Attorney-General, it was resolved to take the 
second reading on the 28th of the present month ! 

The popular estimate of this maneuvre, and of the Council of four 
official members and six nomince non-official members, who executed 
or sanctioned it, was declared by a great public meeting in Cape Town, 
held a few hours before the departure of the mail by the Harbinger, on 
the 2d December. Sir Andries Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn had but 
a few days arrived from England, and the people welcomed with delight 
their appearance on the platform in support of the resolutions. Mr. J. J. 
L. Smuts presided; and Mr. Brand, Mr. de Wet, Sir Andries Stocken- 
strom, Mr. Wicht, Mr. Reitz, and Mr. Fairbairn, were speakers, The 
following petition to the Queen was adopted by acclamation. 

“ That your Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects gratefully acknowledge 
the boon which your Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer in the 
liberal form of government embodied in the letters-patent and two draft 
ordinances, constituting a Parliament for this colony, published in the Cape 
of Good Hope Government Gazette of the 27th day of November 1851. 

“ That your petitioners willingly defer, for the consideration of the future 
Parliament, such matters of detail as are not absolutely required to bring 
the said ordinances into immediate operation, together with such other points 
in the subordinate arrangements, contained in the said drafts, as are not in 
accordance with the petitions on this subject, presented to your Majesty last 
year; and sincerely accept the scheme now proposed to the public, as well 
adapted to meet the wants and wishes of the colonists. 

“ And as the present Legislative Council of this settlement, to which 
these most important ordinances have been submitted for consideration, in 
no sense represents or enjoys the confidence of the inhabitants, your peti- 
tioners humbly but most earnestly pray that your Majesty may be graciously 
a to withhold your consent from any alterations introduced by that 

y, which shall be found inconsistent with the principles and provisions of 
the said drafts; and that the whole, as nearly as possible as it now stands, 
may receive your Majesty's sanction, and be put in force without further re- 
ference or pt seg so as to restore peace, harmony, and confidence, through- 
out this portion of your Majesty’s dominions, and to promote its future 
welfare and happiness.”’ 

The subjoined abstract of the constitutional ordinances comprises all the 
more important provisions of the new Cape Constitution. 

* The Parliament.—The Parliament of the Cape of Good Hope shall consist of the 
Governor, the Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. 

“* The Legislative Council,—The Legislative Council shall consist of the Chief Jus- 
tice, as President, and fifteen elective members, eight of whom shall be chosen in the 
Western districts, and seven in the Eastern. Of the first Council, the eight members 
—_ from the Western and four from the Eastern districts) who were elected by the 
‘ewest votes shall retire at the expiration of fiv> years, and the remaining seven at 
the expiration of ten years; and the members afterwards elected shall hold their 
seats for ten years, unless the Council shal! be sooner dissolved by the Governor. A 
member of the Legislative Council must be thirty years of age, and must own landed 
property, unmortgaged, woe.» 1000/.; or else landed property of that amount, which, 
though mortgaged, will, wi his moveable property, constitute him the owner of not 
less than 2000/., over and above his just de ts. Lvery candidate for the Legislative 
Council must be nominated by a requisitio: signed by twenty-five electors, and must 
have acce,'ted the nomination before he can be voted for. The list of candidates 
thus legally nominated shall be published in the Government Gazette at least four- 
teen days before the day of election. No elector can sign such a requisition for more 
than one candidate. 


“ The Assembly —The House of Assembly shall consist of forty-six members, to | 


be elected for the term of five years. Seven members, exclusive of the member pre- 
siding, shall form a quorum. Every person qualified to vote shall be qualified to be 


elected a member of the Legislative Assembly. The electoral divisions shall be the | 


Cape Division (exclusive of Cape Town), Malmesbury, Stellenbosch, the Paarl, 
Clanwilliam, Swellendam, Caledon, George, Uitenhage, Port Elizabeth, Alban 
ee of Graham’s Town), Fort Beaufort, Victoria, Albert, Somerset, Graaf- 

inet, Cradock, Colesberg, Beaufort, and Worcester, Cape Town (to be divided 





into two electoral divisions, one of them including Point Green), and Graham's 
Town. Two members shall be elected for each division. The House of Assembly 
shall elect one of its members as Speaker. 

** The Franchise.—Every male person who shall have occupied, for his own use and 
benefit, within any electoral division, for the space of twelve months next before 
the day of registration, any tenement of the value of 25/., shall be entitled vo be re- 
gistered as a voter for members of both Houses. But no servant, or other person, 
shall be deemed to have so occupied any premises of which, in law, the possession 
would be deemed to be in some other person. Joint occupiers of tenements of suffi- 
cient value to qualify them severally shall be entitled to vote. No pers: n shall be an 
elector unless he is of the full age of twenty-one years, and cither a nai..cal-born 
British subject, or a British subject who was belore the 18th of January 1806 a sub- 
ject of the Batavian Government in this colony, or else, if of alien birth, naturalized 
by some act of the Imperial or Colonial Legislature. No person shall be entitled to 
vote who shall hold any office of profit under her Majesty within the colony. Un- 
certificated insolvents, insane persons, and convicted felons (not being pardoned), 
are also excluded from the franchise. 

** The Elections. —The members of the Legislative Council shall be elected before 
those of the House of Assembly. Polling-places (at least one in every tield-cor- 


netcy) and returning-officers shall be appointed by the Governor. In the election of 
the members of the Legislative Council each voter shall be catitled to give as many 


votes as there are members to be elected from his section of the colony, ( Western or 
Eastern,) and he may give one vote to each candidate, or may distribute the votes 
among the candidates in such proportion as he shall think fit, or may give them all 
to one candidate. The voter shall write against the name of each candidate in the 
printed list whom he may desire to have chosen the number of votes which he shall 
give to such candidate, and subscribe such list with his name at length, and every 
such signature shall be attested by the officer taking the poll. These votes shall be 
suinmed up by the committee of scrutineers, nominated by the candidates in each pro- 
vince, and the names of the members elected shall be announced by proclamation in 
the Governme it Gazette. The day of clection of members of the Legislative As- 
sembly shall then be pronounced by proclamation, and the election shall take place 
after an interval of not less than thirty-one days from the date of such proclamation, 
The members shall be duly nominated by two resident electors, at a public court, 
held in each electoral division; and if the number of persons proposed shall not ex- 
ceed the number to be elected, such persons shall be deemed to be elected; other- 
wise a show of hands shall be taken; and if any candidate shall demand a poll, the 
returning-officer shall fix and announce the day or days on which the poll will be 
taken at the several polling-places, which shall be after an interval of not less than 
three days from the day of nomination. Security must be given by cach candidate 
for the payment of an equalshare of the expense of the poll, not, however, exceeding 
the sum of 50/. The returning-oflicer of the division shall cast up the votes given 
for the several can lidates, and shall at another public court declare the state of the 
poll, and proclaim the member or members returned. 

* Sessions of the Parliament.—The Governor shall summon the two Houses to 
meet at such time and place within the colony as he shall think fit within twelve 
months next after the promulgation of this ordinance. A session of the Parliament 
shall be held once at least in every year, The Governor may prorogue the two 
Houses whenever he shall see fit to do so; and he may dissolve one or both Houses 
at his pk asure. In case of the occurrence of a vacaavy in cither Llouse, from death 
or any other cause, the Governor shall, by proclamation, order a ncw cleetion to be 
held; the member so elected shall hold his seat for tue unexpired term tor which the 
member occasiuning such vacancy was elected. 

** Government Ufficers. —The Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Trea- 
surer, and the Auditor, shall have the right of sitting aud speaking, but not of voting, 
in either House. 

* Legislation.— All bills granting supplies or imposing taxes shall originate in the 
House of Assembly. No bill approp:iating any sum of money from the public re- 
venue shall be enacted, unless the Governor shall have recommended the House of 
Assembly to make provision for the specitied public service for which such money is 
to be appropriated. The Governor may assent to any bill, or may refuse bis assent 
to it, or may reserve it for the signification of the Royal pleasure upon it; or he may 
return it with amendments to either House at his pleasure. Buta bill assented to b 
the Governor may be disallowed within two yews by order of her Majesty in Couneil, 
All debates shall be conducted in English, and all records of proceedings of the Par- 
liament be kept in the same language. 

* Travelling Expenses, &Sc.— Every member of either House who resides at a greater 
distance than ten miles from the place at which Parliament meets shall receive LM. per 
day for every day spent in travelling to and from, or in attending at, any session of 
Parliament. 

** Fixed Appropriations —Until the Parliament shall otherwise direct, there shall 
be reserved out of the revenue of the colony the sum of ~ for defraying the ex- 
penses of the several services enumerated in the subjvined schedules, A, B,C, and 
D : Schedule A.—Governor, Chief Justice, two Puisne Judges; salaries of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General, Crown Solicitor, and contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses of the administration of justice throughout the colony ; Colonial Secretary 
and his department; Colonial Treasurer and his department; Auditor-General 
and his department; salary of Clerk and miscellaneous expenses of the Executive 
Council. Schedule B.—Pensions. Schedule C.—Public Worship. Schedule D,— 
Border Department.” 

Tus Guinea Coast.—Accounts have been received from our slave 
squadron of an attack on the Negro King of Lagos, whose possessions 
skirt the Bight of Benin, in which we have suffered considerable injury, 
without apparently gaining any equal advantage. 

“The King of Lagos, Coreioco by name, had forbidden the men-of-war 
boats from coming up the river to Lagos; but previously Mr. Beecroft, the 
Consul at Fernando Po, with the commanders of the Harlequin and Water- 
witch, and Lieutenant Patey, the commander of the Bloodhound steam- 
tender, had been received by the King with every demonstration of respect, 
They, however, failed in their object to engage the King to promise on the 
part of himself and subjects not to favour the slave-trade. Mr. Beecroft de- 
termined on seeking another interview with the Kiag; and in order to show 
his sable majesty the hope essness of any successful persistance in carryin 
on the inhuman traffic, arranged that the armed boats of the squadron ical 
accompany him up the river under a flag of truce.” : 

Accordingly, the slave squadron fitted out twenty-three boats with an 
armed force of 260 officers and men, and sent them in towards the river, 
accompanied by the Niger screw-sloop (14) and the Bloodhound steam- 
tender. 

‘As the force crossed the bar, and about four miles distant from the point, 
a heavy fire of musketry was directed towards it. No notice, however, was 
taken of this ineffectual show of opposition to the progress of the boats, and 
the flags of truce were kept flying. When within about a mile and a half of 
the town the Bloodhound grounded; and, as she could not be got off, the 
boats formed line and proceeded up the river, and kept on, with the flag of 
truce flying, until they received a heavy fire from some guns and musketry 
on shore. The fire was harmless, on account of the distance ; but now the 
boats opened their fire with shrapnel shells and round shot, the Niger at the 
same time throwing a shell or two on the point near the mouth of the river, 
After exchanging a continuous fire for — an hour with a beach lined for 
more than a mile with bodies of men, the boats dashed at the shore, and 
effected a landing simultaneously at one spot; and then, leaving a sufficient 
guard at the boats, about 160 officers and men fought their way into the 
town. They were met, however, with most determined resistance on the 
part of the natives; who disputed every inch of the narrow streets intersect- 
ing each other, and when beat out of one street ran round by the back-ways 
and showed front again at the end of the other streets. After some gallant 
fighting in this way against an increasing enemy, who amounted to at least 

| 6000, and having two officers killed and six men wounded, Captain Forbes 
fired the houses in the neighbourhood, and retreated in goo order.’ 

| The Bloodhound was got afloat the same night, and the boats returned 
to the squadron. . 

| The officers killed were Mr. Dyer and Mr. Hall, mates of the Niger. 
| In addition to the deaths and serious wounds, there were many burts 
| from spent balls. 
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The accounts wind up with this statement as to “ further operations” — | 

“ The Niger took the wounded to Sierra Leone, and proceeded in search of 
the Commodore ; and it was understood that Commodore Bruce had proceeded 
to Lagos to organize such a force as would compel the King of Lagos to sub- | 
mission ; the Harlequin, in the mean time, by her presence off the coast, pre- 
venting the King of Lagos from forming any new expedition against the mis- 
sionary establishment at Badagry.” 

Unirep Srates.—The Niagara steam-ship arrived at Liverpool on 
Monday, with news from Boston to the 24th of December. The political 
accounts of the Bonapartist coup d'état at Paris had just arrived at 
Boston : they of course created a great sensation, but there had not been 
time to see much of the effect. 

The London papers of Tuesday contained a supplemental electric de- 
spatch said to have been received by the Niagara on private account at 

alifax, when she called in there on the 26th December. The despatch 
was in these startling words— 

“* Washington, December 24th, Nine a.m. 

“The Capitol is in flames. The fire was discovered about daylight this 
morning. Already the valuable library of Congress is destroyed. Weather 
cold and frosty, water scarce, and impossible to use engines.” 





Piscellancans. 


The Premier bas again been oftener closeted with the Queen this week 
than the Court (:rcular fully explains. It duly informed the public that 
Lord John Russeii left his residence in Richmond Park on Monday, for 
Windsor Castle; but said nothing about his arrival at the Castle: yet, no 
doubt, the Premier crossed Berks in safety, found the Queen at Windsor, | 
transacted his political business with her, and got back safe to town. For 
on Thursday he was present at a full Cabinet meeting in Downing Street, 
which deliberated for two hours and a half. “After the breaking up of 
the Council” on that day, he again “ proceeded to Windsor, and had an 
interview with the Queen.” 


A deputation from the National Public School Association waited on 
Lord John Russell on Tuesday, at his official residence in Downing Street, | 
to present the draught of a bill for establishing free schools in England 
onl Wales for secular education, and to explain the views of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Milner Gibson introduced the gentlemen; who included Mr. 
W. J. Fox, M.P., Mr. Bazley, President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Hoyland, as representing the Society of Friends in Man- 
chester, the Reverend W. F. Walker, incumbent of St. James’s, Oldham, 
the Reverend Dr. Davidson, Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Lan- 
caster Independent College, Mr. E. Swayne of London, and Mr. J. A. 
Picton of Liverpool. 

Mr. Milner Gibson pointed out, that the principle of the National plan 
is already acted upon with regard to museums and other institutions 
which are supported by the public rates. Mr. Bazley, who had the task 
of explaining the details of the plan, informed the oat that, most 
fortunately, those who would have to contribute the largest amounts 
under the general rate are the most willing to pay for the instruction of 
the rising generation ; in Lancashire, particularly, the largest ratepayers 
are approvers of the National scheme. Dr. M‘Kerrow observed, that 
already in a large majority of the schools of this country—he alluded to 
private [day] schools—no religious instruction is given, and no complaints 
are made on the subject. 

The Reverend W. F. Walker felt sure that the machinery of the Na- 
tional plan will afford to religious teachers opportunities of coming at the 
minds of the young which they at present do not enjoy. 

A certain nortion of every day is to be devoted to religious instruction, to 
be supplied by the various religious bodies. It has been said that they may 
not be able to obtain the attendance of the children at a particular period 
of the day in order to receive religious instruction : but they have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the attendance of children at Sunday schools ; and if the 
parents who send their children to the free schools direct them to attend at 
certain hours, because their ministers would be there to give them religious 
instruction, the teachers will have as many young persons attending on 
week-days as they have at the Sunday schools. For these reasons, he united 
with gentlemen of other religious denominations in pressing the adoption of 
the National scheme on the Government. 

Mr. Lucas gave his approval of the measure, as a professor of the Jew- 
ish faith. 

The Jews of Manchester have established a school open to children of all 
denominations. ‘They have a Christian master, and in a week or two the 
will have a Christian schoolmistress for the girls’ school. The Jewis 
children receive religious instruction from the Rabbi and from a Hebrew 
teacher at stated times. He hoped the success which has attended that school 
would induce Lord John to regard with favour the bill which had been 
placed in his hands, 

Mr. Hoyland stated, that, after mature consideration of a subject in 
which the Society of Friends take a deep interest, the Society of Friends 
in Manchester declare that they do not observe in the National scheme, 
or in the clauses of the measure to carry it out, anything adverse to re- 
ligious liberty, or that will interfere with the rights of conscience. But 
against the Local scheme they still entertain objections, which they have 
recently published. 

Dr. Davidson, as a minister of the Congregational body, stated his be- 
lief, that an increasingly large number of persons connected with the 
Congregational body are desirous that Government should take the matter 
up and carry into effect some such measure as that proposed by the Na- 
tional Public School Association. 

Lord John Russell invited Mr. Fox to say anything he wished on the 
subject. Mr. Fox pointed out the identity of the National plan with 
that already in successful operation under the direction of the Government 
in Ireland. . 

The projectors of this scheme believe that the result here will be the same 
as the result so happily achieved there—the elevation of education itself. So 
long as the schoolmaster is merely a sort of journeyman minister or clergy- 
man, we can scarcely expect that the secular instruction will attain the same 
high character as when the secular and religious instruction are communi- 
cated by different persons. The differences between this scheme and the 
Irish system are chiefly, if not exclusively, those which relate to the rates 
and the mode of management; but as to the schools themselves, we might 
adopt the very regulations contained in the report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. The great object of the National Public 
School Association is to ask the Government to raise English education to 
the standard of Irish education ; there being this difference between the two 
countries—that the criminal returns of Ireland show the efficiency of the 
scheme of education in repressing criminality, in the continually decreasing 








| gether. 


percentage of criminals who have received instruction, while no such result 
is obtained in this country. 

Lord John Russell said, he had but few remarks to trouble the deputa- 
tion with. 

“Tn the first place, let me say, that I think the country is indebted to you, 
gentlemen, for making an effort in behalf of education. I have very long 
felt that the state of education in this country is not such as we can be proud 
of; indeed, it is such as we ought almost to be ashamed of; and therefore ] 
think any gentlemen who combine for the purpose of improving the educa- 
tion of the country, whether they sueceed or fail in the attempt, deserve 
credit for their exertions. Of course there is no private object to be attained 
by such attempts, but simply advantage to the country. With regard to 


| anything furtaer, I may observe, that I must not be understood as express- 


ing the opinions of the Government, who have not come to any decision upon 
this subject at the present moment ; and indeed, I must say that any remarks 
Imay make are subject to further consideration and reflection by myself. 
«The question which has been alluded to, of the proposal, on the part of 
the Government, of a great scheme of national education, is one that requires 
to be very deeply considered before it is adopted. The Government of Lord 
Melbourne proposed what they thought might be attempted as an improve- 
ment upon the existing system of education; and their proposal was only 
carried in the House of Commons, in Committee of the whole House, by a 
majority of two. Sir James Graham, under the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, proposed a scheme of education which was founded upon much con- 
sideration, with regard to which he had a great deal of communication 
with various parties, and in which he made concessions—large concessions— 
to different objectors; but he was at last obliged to abandon the scheme alto- 
These are circumstances which show the difficulties which stand in 
the way of a Government proposing any scheme of this nature. My own 
opinion is, that the question is advancing to a solution; but I know it is the 
opinion of Lord Lansdowne—and it is my own opinion also—that the question 


| is not at present in such a state as to be ripe for the Government to undertake 


it, and that by undertaking it prematurely we should be more likely to mar 
the object than to promote it. 

“With regard to your particular scheme, I do not wish to say 
much about it; but I w ish gentlemen to consider—and I think the 
Government would be obliged to consider—what the state of the coun- 
try is, and what the opinion of the country is. When there were 
only Sunday schools existing in the country for the poorer classes, the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society attempted a more general system of daily 
schools. They made it necessary, by their scheme, that instruction in the 
Bible should be given. They refused any creed or catechism, or anything 
that would exclude those who would agree to the reading of the Bible. That 
system inevitably and obviously included religious instruction. When the 
National School Society was set up, they required not only that the Bible 
should be read, but that instruction should be given in the Liturgy and 
Catechism of the Church of England. That system, of course, included re- 
ligious instruction. There have been a great many schools established by 
the Wesleyans. They require that the whole of the Bible should be used in 
those schools, and are not only against excluding religious instruction, but 
even against reading only portions of the Scriptures. They wish the whole 
of the Bible to be included in school education. These facts show that in all 
these different bodies—and I believe I may add among the Congregation- 
alists and other religious bodies as well—the tendency of the societies has 
been to combine religious with secular instruction ; and the funds they have 
collected have been employed for that purpose I think, though this is a sys- 
tem that may be changed, you must not omit to recollect, as a great clement 
of consideration, that these schools exist. It is proposed by the bill 
which has been placed in my hands, to combine the existing schools 
with the proposed scheme. That would be dependent upon whether these 
societies would agree to it; but I think that at present, certainly, the gene- 
ral opinion of the country is for 2 combination of religious with secular in- 
struction. I have, perhaps, some prejudice on this subject. I have for a very 


| long period belonged to the British and Foreign School Society, and I have 


very much adopted their views upon this question, That may be a prejudice 
on my part. Mr. Fox says, and truly, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween this scheme and that adopted by the Government and enforced in Ire- 
land, and enforced very successfully: but I think it hardly follows that, 
though that is the best scheme for Ireland, it would be the best scheme for 
this country. That, I think, is a position that might be disputed. 1 do not 
wish to say anything further with regard to this particular scheme. 

‘*One thing, I may observe, I have seen with great satisfaction in the 
case of Menchuster. Though {hold in my hand a protest from the Society 
of Friends against the Local Education Bill for Manchester, yet I think it 
has been ascertained from facts laid before me with respect to that bill, that 
the ratepayers not only approve the principle of the bill, but that they do 
not object to a local rate for the purpose of carrying out its objects. I believe 
that a great majority of those who in Manchester pay the rates are willing 
to concur in paying an additional rate for the promotion of education ; and 
I think that a very encouraging circumstance. Men do not generally say 
they would rather pay more rates than they now pay; and their being wil- 
ling to pay arate for education proves the estimation in which education is 
held, and the great benefits to be derived from it. 

“T wish only further to say, that I hope you will go on with your scheme ; 
without of course pledging myself to take any course with respect to it. 1 
hope, however, you will go on with your scheme, because I think that even 
failure in schemes of this kind produces very great good. With regard to 
the measure to which I have already alluded—that of Sir James Graham— 
though he failed in his most laudable object, and produced for the moment a 
great deal of clamour and dissension, yet the result was that great efforts 
were made to promote education, and great advantages followed from those 
endeavours. I must certainly say I do not share the opinions of those who 
think there is any hostility between secular and religious instruction. I am 
convinced that secular instruction, so far from being hostile to religion, will 
prepare the minds of those so instructed for the reception of religious in- 
struction—will make them better capable of understanding that which the 
ministers of religion teach them; and that there cannot fail to be in good 
secular instruction, give it as you may, the incuication of great truths—love 
to God, admiration of the creation of the world, love to their neighbours, 
and those general moral doctrines which, though not the Christian religion 
itself, prepare the minds of those instructed for the reception of the truths 
of Christianity. Therefore, in making objections—if I do make them—to 
this plan, I beg to say I do not share in the objection that there is anything 
in secular instruction hostile to religious instruction.’’ 

Dr. Beard briefly explained that there is oe the National scheme 
to exclude the Bible from the schools proposed to be established— 

“ The power of choosing school-books is given to the School Committees ; 
and if they resolve on introducing the Bible the Bible will be introduced.” 
He added the statement, that the Association has thought those who are to 
receive education, as well as those who are to pay for it, ought to be con- 
sulted ; therefore they have gone beyond the ratepayers; and while the 
largest of the ratepayers are among the 55,000 signers of the Manchester peti- 
tion, there are also a large number of signatures by persons not ratepayers. 

The deputation then retired, no doubt strongly “ encouraged ” by their 
reception, 
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nia og apes . . 
‘An address has been presented by “ the clergy and laity of the parish 
of Frome”’ to the Marchioness of Bath, expressing grief and alarm at her 
intention to appoint Mr. W. J. E. Bennett, late incumbent of Knights- 
bridge, to the vicarage of Frome, and beseeching her to reconsider her in- 
tention. ‘The prayer was enforced by reference to the most recent of Mr. 
Bennett's works, in which, among other things, he deciares that if the 
decision of the Judicial Committee in the Gorham case be not reversed, 
the fuithful pastors of the Church of England will, within ten years, be 
ejected from her communion by the law, “and although not loving the 
peculiarities of Rome, compelled to seek salvation within her bosom” ; 
‘when Protestantism will sink into its proper place and die, and what- 
ever is Catholic in the Church of England will become Roman.” The 
Marchioness of Bath made this answer— sini ta 


“ Rev. Sir—I have received with sincere regret a communication signed 
by yourself and others, relating to the appointment of the Reverend W. J. 
E. Bennett to the vicarage of Frome, in my gift. In reply, I beg to inform 
you that the appointment isalready made, and cannot be revoked. 
. “ T remain, Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, H. Baru. 

“The Rev. W. Calvert, Vicarage, Frome.” : 

A correspondent of the Zimes, signing “ R.,” affirms that the appoint- 
ment is in the gift of the young Marquis of Bath, who will be of age this 
year. ‘* His mother, as his guardian, exercises thus, a few months before 
he has the power of doing so, a right adverse, I believe, to her son’s views 
of the doctrine of Mr. Bennett.” It appears from the Clergy List, adds 
‘* R.,”’ that there are three livings in Frome in the gift of the Vicar of 
Frome. 


There is no appearance of reconciliation between the master engineers 
f London and Manchester and the Amalgamated Society. All the 
Manchester firms, who are bound by the terms of existing engagements 
with their men to give a week’s notice of dismissal, posted the necessary 
aotice on Saturday last, of their intention to close this day. A number 
of London firms bes done the same; and it is understood that those in 
each district who are not under obligation to give the week's notice will 
notify their intention today, of acting on the general arrangement for re- 
sisting the demands of the men. 

Meetings of the London workmen have been held at Stepney and 
Greenwich. At the Greenwich meeting, Mr. Newton stated that the 
men had assembled out of respect for Mr. Penn, one of the most liberal 
of employers, in consequence of his having suggested that the Executive 
Committee of the Employers’ Association were desirous to receive a de- 
putation from the executive of the Amalgamated Society. The meeting 
was unanimous in answering, that if the employers wished to receive a 
deputation, a deputation should attend them, but the men ought not to 
take the initiative. It does not appear that any steps have been taken in 
London to follow up the course said to have been suggested by Mr. Penn ; 
and so far as the Manchester executive is concerned, it is said they have 
expressly resolved, that the statement of Mr. Newton is not deserving of 
eredit, that they repudiate the idea of inviting any deputation, and that 
they will take nothing into consideration but a “ written communica- 
tion’ from the leaders or officers of the Amalgamated Socicty. 

It is said that the managers of the Amalgamated Society have had an 
offer, by a “responsible capitalist,” that if they will invest 10,000/. of 
their funds in tools, “‘ any amount of capital will be forthcoming to enable 
the men to undertake any amount of work on their own account.” Such 
a statement looks very like a fabrication : the capitalist must be “ respon- 
sible” indeed, who could extemporize and advance at one swoop not only 
the wages and the material of work, but the buildings, shops, work-yards, 
&c. The men may be as sure as the masters, that if a great revolution oc- 
cur in their trade, throwing employment and capital out of its customary 
channels, it will be a slow matter to restore the old state of things. We 
learn that some contracts have already been transferred to Belgium for 
completion ; and there are more instances in which contracts have been 
— here, and taken to foreign factories for performance from beginning 
to end. 


At the end of the year 1845, the length of railway opened in the 
United Kingdom was 2023 miles. The total expenditure on railways at 
that date was 71,647,000/.—about 35,0707. per mile ; and the gross traffic 
receipts from the railways for that year were 6,669,230/.—about 34697. 
per mile per annum. 

At the end of the year 1851, the length of railway opened in the United 
Kingdom had increased to 6928 miles. The total expenditure on railways 
had swelled to 236,841,420/.—about 35,0587. per mile ; and the gross re- 
ceipts of the year were 14,987,310/.—not more than 2281/. per mile per 
annum. 

In 1842, the average cost per mile of the railways in existence had 
been 34,6902. ; in 1845 it had been 35,0707. ; in 1848 it had been 34,2342; 
and in 1851 it was again 35,0587. So that the practical cost per mile 
had increased, instead of diminished with the cost of material and the 
increase of skill. 

The gross traffic receipts per mile since 1842 have been—In 1842, 
31137, or 8.292. per cent on the capital then expended ; in ’43, 3083/., or 
8.82/. per cent on the capital; in ’44, 3278/., or 8.842. per cent; in ’45, 
34697. or 9.302. per cent; in’46, 33052. or 9.252. per cent; in’47, 28702., 
or 8.20/. per cent; in ’48, 2556/, or 6.78/. per cent; in 49, 2302/., or 
6.132. per cent; in 50, 2227/., or 5.802. per ecut; in 51, 22812. or 6.354, 
per cent. Therefore the increased receipts fell behind their due propor- 
tion to the increased length opened, every year since 1842 down to 1850; 
and only last year, when the increased leagth opened fell below the in- 
creased length opened in the preceding year by more than half, (from 
about 590 additional miles, to about 240 additional miles,) showed signs 
of a healthy reaction. 

If from the 6.35/. per cent of gross traffic receipts yielded last year you 
deduct 45.0/. per cent for working expenses, you have for the past year an 
average dividend of 3/. 10s. per cent on the whole of the capital expended 
on railways in the United Kingdom. One easily understands this state of 
things, on recollecting that such lines as the Liverpool and Manchester, 
which paid its 10 per cent yearly for fifteen years, the Grand Junction, 
which formerly paid from 10 to 12 per cent, and the London and Bir- 
mingham about 9 per cent, are now reduced to 54 per cent; the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire from 8 per cent to 2 per cent; the South-western 
from 8 per cent to 34 per cent; the Great Western from 8 per cent to 4 
per cent ; and other lines in proportion. 
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Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last— 







Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1351, 
Zymotic Diseases........++ oeeeceseccccecessccess eoveseees seeeee 2,325 esse 234 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 570 eeee 47 
Tubercular Diseases ee e+ 1,806 esee 293 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ne 1,375 lad 





Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........0s0++ . 69 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 24 eose 253 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 650 cece BS] 
NS Ge TING, OP. conccovccossencceecoesconseéoscecene 98 cose 2 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€ 102 eee 7 
" 83 ecee lo 

v7 . 4 

27 *e t 

253 e 45 

136 eoee 3 

708 a ‘““ 

235 ove 27 





win, 2 wa 2 


Violence, Privation, Cold, andlutemperance,,...,. 


Total (including unspecified causes) .....-cseeeeeeeeeeee 11,550 


Prince Albert has intimated to the Government School of Mines the in- 
tention of the Prince of Wales to grant two annual exhibitions, (to be 
named the “* Duke of Cornwall's Exhibitions,"”) the amount of each being 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the course of instruction at that insti- 
tution. 

On a eS of barren ground contiguous to the Shadwell station of the 
Blackwall Railway, which was formerly occupied by some miscrable hovels, 
a range of dwellings, exactly similar in size and architecture to Prince Al- 
bert’s model lodging-house in Hyde Park, have been erected. They are two 
stories in height, each floor having three rooms, At present the range is 
confined to twelve dwellings, but it is proposed to increase them to as many 
again.—Shipping Gazette. 

A notice was issued from the Customhouse last week, that no vessel would 
be cleared for sea, whether steam or sailing vessel, unless furnished with 
boats and signal-lights, regulated according to tonnage: and, for the greater 
safety of passengers, any vessel taking more than ten passengers will, in 
addition to their boats, be required to carry a life-boat, under a penalty of 
100/. upon the owners and 50/. upon the master. 

Arrangements are now in progress, with the consent of the South-castern 
Railway, and at the request of the Astronomer Royal, for placing the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich in connexion with the wires of the Electric Tele- 
graph Compauy; which will give facilities for instantaneous astronomical 
observation at one and the same time in all parts of the kingdom, and by 
means of the submarine telegraph with nearly all parts of the Continent. 
Two other advantages will also be obtained—those of ascertaining the differ- 
ence in the longitude of places, and of regulating the national time by the 
uniform standard of Greenwich, 

The submarine telegraph is supposed to have been in peril. During a 
gale on Sunday morning, a Russian brig drifted from her anchorage, and 
presently the ‘anchor got hold of what the master believes was the tele- 
graph cable: the ship’s chain held for some time, but then snapped, being 
weaker than the telegraph cable, and the vessel drifted to the Downs. 

From a paper by M. Mathieu in the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 
it appears that in France, from 1817 to 1849, the births of boys exceeded 
those of girls by one-sixth, while the deaths of males exceeded those of females 
by one in seventy. There were ten illegitimate children to 130 legitimate. 
If the population increase at its present rate it will require 147 years to double 
itself. The average duration of life before the first revolution was estimated 
at 28.75 years ; it isnow 36.1: the improved average is attributed to thegn- 
troduction of vaccination and to the ameliorated condition of the poorer classes. 
In the department of the Seine, in 1850, there were 19,349 legitimate children 
born, and no fewer than 10,035 illegitimate. 

A specimen of the glossy ibis or “ liver,” a rare and accidental visitor in 
this country, has been shot at Lytham in Lancashire. According to Montagu, 
** the ibis is adopted as part of the arms of Liverpool. The bird is termed 
a liver; from which that flourishing town derived its name, and is now 
standing on the spot where the pool was, on the verge of which the liver was 
killed.” 


a — nd 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Queen holds a Privy Council at Windsor Castle today. It is ex- 
pected that the day for the meeting of Parliament will be fixed for Tues- 
day the 3d of next month. 


A deputation from the recent meeting at Liverpool on Customs Reform 
had an interview of considerable length with Lord John Russell yester- 
day. In his reply, Lord John stated, that “up to this period private 
merchants, and not the Government, must be held responsible for what- 
ever defects are found in the system of the Customs’’ ; for Lord Granville 
and Mr, Hayter “ have applied themselves during a considerable period of 
time to the minute investigation of alleged evils, and they have found 
the greatest difficulty in inducing persons to come forward with any really 
useful information.” It would be very desirable to have eminent mer- 
chants on the Board of Customs, but the salaries are not sufficient to in- 
duce merchants of standing to accept the post. The Government desires 
to act satisfactorily to the trading world, and the whole subject shall be 
inquired into and carefully investigated with the least possible delay. 


The workmen engaged in the iron trades at Manchester assembled in 
Carpenters Hall yesterday, to the number of about 3000, and passed re- 
solutions declaring their opinion, after serious consideration, “ that the 
resolutions issued by the Amalgamated Council for the discontinuance of 
over-time and piece-work are absolutely necessary "’ ; and pledging them- 
selves to do all they can peaceably to effect the abolition of those evils. 





An clectrie despatch from Paris, sent yesterday evening, states that 
“ sixty persons have been arrested at Montpellicr, on charges connected 
with the late disturbances.” 

A message transmitted this morning at nine o'clock states, that “the 
Moniteur publishes two decrees, expelling eighty-five ex-Representatives 
from the French territory, and transporting to Cayenne five other ex- 
Representatives.” 

The later message adds, that “the ratifications on literary property are 
exchanged.” 


A Hamburg newspaper states that the Ottoman Porte has addressed a 
note to the English Government, in which it energetically protests against 
the contemplated return of Kossuth to England ; his liberation having 
taken place, it is alleged, upon the express condition of his permanent 
residence in the United States. 


The Porte adds, that it will insist the 
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more strongly upon the strict fulfilment of this engs . 
the value which it attaches to the amicable relations which have been 
happily reéstablished between it and Austria. 

he Cologne Gazette has a parallel statement. 


A writer at Woolwich, who makes his communication to the Daily 
News and the Morning Post simultaneously, states that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir John Burgoyne have been for some days past in almost 


daily communication and deliberation on the best means of protecting the | 


Metropolis in case of invasion; “and the result has been, that several 
military camps are likely to be formed round London, and eligible situa- 
tions will be selected, particularly on the Kent and Essex banks of the 
Thames, and on the banks of the Medway, with the ultimate view of 
rendering them permanently fortified camps.” The writer adds, that it 
is intended to augment the Artillery service by twenty-four companies, 
or about 2400 men, and the regiments of the Line by 10,000 men. The 
Portsmouth Times states that two batteries, each for 100 guns of any 
metal, are to be constructed “ with the least possible delay,” at the Na 
Light, off Bembridge, near Spithead, and at Lumps, also off Spithead. 


The Secretary of State has sent down a respite for a week for Sarah Ann 
Hill. Mr. Milner, M.P., and Mr, Alderman Leeman, of York, came up to 
town yesterday, and had an interview with the Home Secretary on the sub- 
ject, and a Queen’s messenger started last night with the respite.—Daily 
News. 

Mr. Barlow, the Lunacy Commissioner, and a Special Jury, have been 
holding an inquiry for some days this week, and are still continuing their 
investigations, concerning the state of mind of Mrs. Catherine Cumming, a 
widow lady, residing at Gothic Villa,"St. John’s Road ; whose eccentric con- 
duct was once before the subject of similar inquiries, which did not result in 
her formal continement, 


Official information has been received by the Foreign Office, from our Consul 


at Brest, of the names of the passengers and seamen from the Amazon saved by 
the Dutch galliot Gertruida, Captain Teinteleer. Itseems that two of the Ama- 
zon’s boats were picked up by the Dutch ship; one at six in the morning of 
Sunday, and one on Sunday evening. The passengers saved are—Mrs. Anna 
Maria Smith, Mrs. Eleanor Roper Maclean, or Maclennan, and her infant, 
Mr. Bernardo Barricon, Mr. Frederick Glennie, Mr. John Stryburn, and Mr. 
William Evans. Among members of the crew now saved are Mr. William 
Stone, engineer, Mr. Jacob Allen, (Messrs. Seaward and Capel’s foreman,) 
George Deal and Alexander Laing, quartermasters, and Michael Gould, 
second steward. 


The accident which lately befell Sir David Baird while hunting las proved 
fatal: he died on Wednesday morning. 


MONEY MARKET, 


Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 


The English Funds have been steady during the whole week; and though 


a considerable amount of business has occurred, the fluctuations have been 
insignificant. The rumours of a change in the Ministry, and the unfavour- 
able intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope, have produced but slight effect 
upon the market. ‘The most pleasing announcement made during the week 
has been from the Lords of the Treasury to the Commissioners for the Re- 

stion of the National Debt, stating that the sum of 748,630/, 9s. 8¢. will 

applicable to the purposes of the Sinking-fund during the current quarter. 
Those Stocks upon which the dividends became due on the Sth instant opened 
for private transfer on Tuesday, and the dividends are now in course of pay- 
ment to the public. Consols close this afternoon at 974 } both for Money 
and Account. Money continues very abundant; the rate of interest upon 
loans for short periods being from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The Foreign Funds are all improving. The principal advance is in Sar- 
dinian and Mexican Stock: the former has come suddenly into favour as an 
investment, and has reached 93}, being an advance of more than 16 per 
cent from the quotation to which it fell upon the first intelligence of the 
coup d’¢tat in Penne. We are informed that the great improvement re- 
cently noticed in the French Funds and this stock is owing to the large pur- 
chases made by Swiss capitalists, who previous to that event had large 
amounts deposited in the Bank of France. These amounts, which the dread 
of the political convulsion anticipated in 1852 had kept unemployed, have 
now been invested. The advance of more than 2 per cent in Mexican Stock 
has been occasioned by the arrival of 81,000 dollars per the Thames West 
Indian mail steamer, on account of the dividends. The intelligence from 
Mexico brought by this arrival is said to be very favourable; the Govern- 
ment having made arrangements for the payment of the dividend now due. 
Spanish Active Stock has improved to 24}. The conversion into the Three 
per Cent Deferred Stock is proceeding rapidly, and the New Stock has in 
many instances been delivered. The price of it is about 19 ex-dividend. 

The Railway Share Market has been steady, and the fluctuation unim- 
portant. At this time of year speculation usually receives a check, as the 
declaration of the dividends is about to take place, when the sanguine expect- 
ations of improvement prevalent during the half-year are rarely realized. 
The French Shares are all higher than last week, though the quotations to- 
day are not the highest recently reached; the market being heavy, in con- 
Sequence of a general decline in prices in Paris yesterday. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’CLocx. 

The French Funds fell } per cent yesterday in Paris, the closing price of 
the Five per Cents having been 105; Consols are lower in consequence, the 
first price for the Account being 97, and the present quotation 97 to 4. The 
only change in the Foreign Market is in Spanish Stock, all varieties of which 
are from } to ? per cent lower. The English Share Market is without change. 
French Shares are from 5s. to 10s. lower, in consequence of the decline in 








Paris. The New Paris and Lyons Shares were done yesterday in Paris at 

43 premium, and are here nominally from 4 to 5 premium. 
8 per Cent Consols.......... 97 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 59 60 
Ditto for Account........... 97 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 914 2 
8 per Cent Reduced ........ 973 § | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 30 4 
34 per Cents.......... -- 98% § | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 945 
Long Annuities. . —_—- Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 33 4 
Bank Stock ..... ot wee Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 91 3 
Exchequer Bills . -.. 59 62 pm.’ Russian 5 per Cents........ 113 15 
India Stock ............+006 — Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 1004 1) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 94 96 Spanish Active 5 per Cents, , 231 2 
Belgian 45 per Cents ....... 924 44 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 414 24 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 101 3 | Sardinian Scrip............. — 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 Ditto Bonds ............. . O14 24 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 768 





Chratres aud PALusir. 
By way of supplement to our Christmas record, we feel bound to make 
mention of the burlesque at the New Strand Theatre, which owns Mr. 
Talfourd for its author, <A “ willow-pattern” plate is represented on the 





ment, on account of 


drop-scene ; and when this is removed, the business of the drama sets 

forth the history of the persons, the houses, and the junk, depicted on 

Messrs. Spode and Copeland’s primitive work of art. ‘To an auditor 
| thoroughly weary of the beaten track of Christmas recreation, the appear- 
ance of a new idea is refreshing. Moreover, the dialogue of Mr. Taltourg 
is far beyond the usual mark in point of brilliancy ; and the Chinese de. 
corations are in excellent taste. 

A revival of the melodrama of Blue-beard at Astley’s shows a becoming 
regard for antiquity, which was probably stimulated by Mr. Batty’s 
possession of two elephants; though we believe that in the good old 
times, the elephant in Blue-beard’s procession was animated by human 
beings placed in legs of wicker-work, and a schism that once occurred 
between the hind and the fore legs has its place in theatrical tradition, 
Blue-beard belongs to that oldfashioned class of Oriental melodrame of 
which Aladdin and the Forty Thieves were equally celebrated specimens ; 
and to modern playgoers it will chiefly be familiar through the medium of 
Mr. Planché’s burlesque, originally produced at the Olympic. Mr, 
Planché, however, took the turban off Blue-beard’s head ; for his historical 
spirit did not allow him to ignore the fact that the man of many wives was 
not a Turk, but a French gentleman. 

Among the holyday patrons of the theatres, we hear a pretty general 
complaint of the extremely late hour at which the pantomimes terminate, 
| A journey from the theatrical metropolis to Hackney, Camberwell, Clap- 

ham, &c. &c., in the company of three small children, and commencing at 
| one o'clock in the morning, is no trifling matter; and a consideration of 
the inconvenience may diminish the number of juvenile visitors. Would 
| not an omission or curtailment of those very long pas-de-deux, in which 
Harlequin and Columbine emulate the Operahouse, but which really 
amuse nobody, be a wholesome movement in the early-closing direction } 


The series of ‘‘ Thursday Concerts” at Exeter Hall, interrupted by the 
Christmas holydays, has been resumed, and is announced to be continued 
weekly, The second concert, on Thursday, was better than the first, and 
of a more homogeneous character ; consisting, with slight exceptions, of 
English vocal music—madrigals, glees, duets, and songs. Some of the 
last were adapted to a low standard of taste, but most of them were in a 
good style and well sung; the performers being Miss Louisa Pyne and 
her sister, Miss Binckes, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Whitworth. ‘The madrigal- 
singing forms the great feature of these concerts. Several of the most 
beautiful compositions of Wilbye, Morley, and Dowland, were sung by a 
well-trained choir of sixty voices, and with an effect surpassing anything 
of the kind that we had heard in England before. ‘They were warmly 
applauded by a large audience; and the concerts, if successfully con- 
tinued, will give popularity to a species of music little known as yet to 
the general public. 


Letters to the Editar. 


MATERIAL FOR SOLDIERS. 
Leeds, 3d January 1852. 

Srr—Observing your impartiality in the admission of letters from corre- 
spondents, 1 venture to offer a few remarks on a subject of some importance at 
the present moment, and which has formed an interesting subject of inquiry 
in your recent numbers, I refer to the question how tar we are prepared to 
repel any sudden invasion from France? I am strongly of opinion that the 
material of our Navy at present in existence is amply sufficient to obstruct 
and vanquish any force which all the powers of Europe united could bring 
against us. But I am equally convinced that a far more effective mode of 
manning our fleet, as well as a more vigilant and systematic watch over our 
coasts, ought at once to be organized. In your very able review of Mallet du 
Pan’s Memoirs and Correspondence, I was much struck with the pertinence 
and truthfulness of an observation of your reviewer: he says—‘* Among this 
population, recruits for the army are found in plenty; the army is the 
poor-law, the barracks are the union workhouses of France.”’ A cor- 
respondent in your paper of the 20th ultimo stigmatized the present system 
of recruiting for our Army, because those chiefly enlisted ito the ranks 
consisted of the dregs of society : but herein I greatly differ from him. I 
think for that very reason it is advisable: these are just the class who, 
brought up to no regular labour, or too idle to work, are most likely, if no 
other employment can be found for them, to become a pest to society, and add a 
further batch to our already deplorably heavy list of criminals. Besides, these 
dissolute characters, accustomed to all sorts of brutal sports, are unquestion- 
ably possessed of an invincible bull-dog courage. What can be more advan- 
tageous to society than to have this class of men voluntarily placing them- 
selves under military discipline? Instead of being the fervor, they thus be- 
come the protectors of the country. In quoting the passage above, the 
thought presented itself to my mind, how far could we, without infringing 
on the liberty of the subject, bring into active useful employment as detend- 
ers and protectors of our country the mass of ablebodied paupers, and even 
criminals, which live upon the very vitals of our people > Would not a great 
mass of these be thankful to exchange their degrading position for one of 
comparative ease and with a certain remuneration? I am satistied the 
country would gain if they could substitute for paupers and criminals good 
and useful soldiers and sailors. The money spent on prosecutions, prisons, 
convicts, and pauperism, would be far less burdensome to the nation at large 
if expended on the Army and Navy : this would infuse fresh strength—that, 
we know, is full of danger. A New SvuBSCRIBER. 

P.S.—Supposing we were to increase our Army and Navy to the extent of 
100,000 men, it must be quite apparent to that exient it would relieve our 
judicial and poor-law expenditure; and plenty of work could be found at 
home and in our Colonies for such an inerease. And if the plan were adopted 
in the Army and Navy too, of teaching the men some useful occupation, as 
well as educating them, and allowing them when off duty to earn somethin 
(as in Prussia) where temporary labour is required by civilians, it would, 
think, induce them to sobriety and industrious habits. 





THE RAW 





FRENCH INVASION, 
Glasgow, lst January 1852. 

Sm—In thinking over the portentous vaticination in which your alarmist 
correspondents indulged to such an extent lately, I very much doubted the 
propriety or necessity of such agitation ; especially at a season of gratula- 
tion, when men’s minds should have been occupied with the thoughts of an 
advent of so very different a kind. 1 wondered also, if the French people are 
at all given to such fears and forebodings with regard to hostile incursions 
from England; seeing that their seaboard may perhaps present as many 
points of attraction to an invader as our own. Why should all the alarm, 
or the cause of it, be on one side? It might have been imagined that the 
events of last summer had done much to neutralize all such feeling of aggres- 
sion on either side; and it surely presents one of the most striking illustra- 
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ions of the saying that “ truth is stranger than fiction ”’—and, moreover, 
no not overly yreditable to British magnanimity—that within a few short 
months, after giving the cordial grasp of friendship to so many of the French 

ple in the English metropolis, your correspondents should be found con- 
juring up the bugbear of invasion, as coming from a people who, for a good 
while to come, must have enough to do in managing their own domestic 
concerns; and who, when they do fall out with their neighbours, are as 
likely to be involved in quarrel with some other countries as with this. Un- 
less we are to suppose the French Government as likely to result in nothing 
else than a combination of despotism and brigandage, why should it be 
anticipated that a nation, being so many thousands of the lovers of 
freedom and humanity would be guilty of attacking surreptitiously a state 
than which there is perhaps not another in Europe so anxious to re- 
ciprocate with it terms of peace and good-will ? And, even on the suppo- 
sition that danger were to be apprehended from such a quarter, fear is a feel- 
ing to which Englishmen are generally supposed to be unwilling to confess ; 
while to show that you fear an enemy, is the surest way to invite his - 
proach. Within this United Kingdom there are miliivas of men who would 
reckon it a disgrace to survive the ruin of their country. There is no other 
nation that knows this so well as the French, or that, consequently, may be 
expected to be more wary in provoking to such a contest. 

f the foregoing remarks may be regarded as the exponent of national 
feeling on this side of the Tweed, that feeling cannot be ascribed either to 
our insensibility or local security. When London is to be found in peril, it 
will be time for Edinburgh and Glasgow to think of buckling on their ar- | 
mour. And it is questionable if we could now retire, as did our fathers of 
old where the Romans could not follow, to maintain an independence which 
has often been menaced but never yet overthrown. 


A. TuistLe. 
THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th January 1851 and 1852, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 


YEARS ENDED Sth JANUARY 

















1851 1852 Increase. | Decrease. 
} 
| 
£ £ 
Customs. ....... ° 18,614,880 18,761,069 146,189 amu» 
Excise .......- sseeee} 18,003,961 13,093,170 89,209 — 
Stamps 6,095,641 5,933,549 - 
Taxes . oe ° 3,300,178 Y —- 
Property Tax .... 5,383 037 5,304 928 _ 
Post oftice 820,000 1,064 000 244.000 
Crown Lands -_— 
MisceLaneous...... — 
Total Ordinary Revenue 48,042,914 479,398 
Imprest and other Monies 691 447 643, 410 - 
Repayments of Advances 708,618 K 94,325 _—- 
Total Income . 50,016,314 49,459, 573,723 1,100,770 
Deduct Increase be. > — 573,723 


Decrease on the Year ecese . . — $27,047 











851 1852 Increase Decrease 
£ 
Customs ...... . ones 
Excise.... . os 
Stamps a 
Taxes ; ~ 
Property Tax 367 956 — 
Post -ottice 246 000 94,000 
Crown Lands 10,000 — 
Miscellaneous 20,574 10,183 
Total Ordinary Revenu 114i sly 104,183 1,040,264 
Tmprest and other Monies 117,545 14,701 
Repayments of Advances a7 2,371 237,255 - 
Total Income 11,900,335 341,438 1,054,985 
Deduct Lncrease —_—-- M148 
Decrease on the Quarter —_ s — 713,547 


Inceme and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
Sth January 1851 and 1852. 


QvuaKTERs ENDED Oth 








Janvany 
INCOME 
Customs..... 
Excise 
Stamps .. 
Taxes ° 
Property Tax . 367 956 
Post-ottice ° 152,000 246,00 
Crown Lands ° 60000 40,000 
Miscellaneous . sa0% 20,091 30,574 
Imprest and other Nonics ‘ 377 38,n41 
Produce of the Sale of old Stores, & 3 9816) 78,704 
Repayments of Advances 135,116 372,371 
11,929,392 
To Cash brought to this Account, being savings on account of 
Annuities and Pensions, Salarics and Allowances, and Diplo 
matic Services, from the 5th of July 1838, to the 5th of Jan. 1854 70,663 
12,695.) 17,000,055 
QUARTIRS EXDED Oth 
January 
CHARGE 
Ind) 1852 
£ 
Permanent Debt . : 5,789.5 5,761,804 
Terminable Annuities .......... 0. ...seeee 77 G87 569,558 


Interest on Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Con 
solidated Fund .... paves eevcccce ° 








Se PEE a6 cccccccccgseceshaccasenescesesee 744,753 
Civil List .. 99,195 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund 351,187 
For Advances... 313,643 
Total Charge 7 Aa", 140 
4,159,915 


Surplus 


12,000,055 





The surplus revenue at the 10th October 1851, after providing for 


the charges of that Quarter, was ne ne eeuen nee i --- 259,108 
To which is to be added the Surplus of the Consolidated Fund 
above stated in the present Quarter . ° —- 4,159,915 | 


The Amount issued in the Quarter ended January 5, 1852, in part 


of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated Fund 4,419,023 





for Supply Services ...... PPTTTTTT TTT TT TE TTT —_ 4,225,480 
The Surplus Revenue, after providing for the charges on th« -——— 

Consolidated Fund, and for the Payment of Supply Services in | 

Great Britain, in the Quarter ended January 5, 1-52... . — | 190,543 


| thing but place and pelf for the generals. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WANT OF 1852. 
A POLITICIAN could scarcely express more comprehensively his de- 
sire for an improved management of public affairs in England, 
than by wishing for a strong Government. That would involve, 
or cause, all special improvements; as to the lack of it may be 
ascribed all the special deficiencies of the last few years. A strong 
Government is one which, having convictions, intelligence, and 
energy, secures thereby faithful Parliamentary support, and gene- 
ral confidence from the public. It is the fashion to excuse the 
inadequate performance of its duties by the Government, by re- 
weg that parties have been broken up, and that faith in party 
eaders has ceased to be a bond of union among political men. The 
old parties have broken up, because those who composed them 
rallied for the most part round measures rather than principles, 
and, the measures being carried, the combination has been rendered 
useless, and has indeed ceased to have any strength of cohesion by 
being without purpose; or, where it still holds any sway, it is 
through merely personal rather than political influences. More- 
over, faith in party leaders naturally E tenon the fate of party it- 
self; it either ceases altogether when they have helped to carry 
the measure or measures their advocacy of which drew men to 
their banners, or it becomes a mere personal attachment, neces- 
sarily narrow in extent and weak as a political influence. This 
we believe to be the case with our present Ministers. What- 
ever services any of them have rendered in time past—and those 
services are not to be gainsaid—the public does not feel that 





| they are likely to be efficient for the time to come; feels, indeed, 
| that they have long ceased to be so. 


Whether the Whig leaders 
ever thoroughly sympathized with popular progress, may perhaps 
be doubted : they passed a Reform Bill much more democratic than 
they intended, and the impetus of which they were not masters car- 
ried them on through a series of other measures; but that impetus 
from without exhausted, what have they done since, but perpetuate 
family and clique arrangements, to the detriment of the public 
service and the stoppage of practical reforms ? We do not mean to 
deny that useful measures have been passed during their tenure of 
offive,—as would have been the case during the tenure of any con- 
ceivable Ministry ; but they have no policy of their own, coherent, 
distinctive, and complete; nothing that belongs to them as re- 
presentatives of a once great political party, but a pack of tradi- 
tional names and phrases, a sb ae see amount of official repul- 
siveness and impertinence, and a devouring rage for the stimu- 
lating dict of loaves and fishes for self and families. These, even 
combined with average abilities as Parliamentary debaters, are not 
sufficient qualifications for the leaders of the English people in 
such times as ours. The times demand a government which has 
a policy, and can carry it out; and be it remembered, that to /ave 
a policy is more than half-way towards carrying it out. We be- 
lieve there has not been any period within the memory of man 
at which a Ministry that knew its own mind and could em- 
body its intentions in properly-framed legislative measures would 
have met with less factious opposition, in Parliament or out 
of it. The great body of the English people is of one mind as 
to such questions as ask for solution at the hands of Ministers. 
The danger would rather be, in the case of a bold, energetic Mi- 
nister, that the Opposition, which the late Emperor Alexander 
thought so useful a national institution as to talk of establishing 
one in Russia, would be wanting altogether; that his schemes 
would not be sufliciently tested by discussion in Parliament, ex- 
cept for the leading of the press. Free Trade and Protection 
having agreed to a truce, it would be difficult to name a question 
on which a Minister, thoroughly conversant with the facts on 
which he had to operate, and uniting that amount of boldness and 
prudence which England has aright to expect from her experienced 
statesmen, might not be secure of carrying with him a vast pre- 
ponderance of the sense of the nation. It is the idlest of excuses 
for the leaders to say that the people would not follow. The poli- 
tical indifference has arisen from the imbecility of the leaders. 
The trumpet has sounded not at all or with an uncertain sound ; 
or worse still, the leaders have fought for selfish ends, have mar- 
shalled the people to popular cries which have after all meant no- 
Let but a genuine great 
man rise up in the political arena, and proclaim a genuine national 
cause, and he will be followed with the same ardour and zeal with 
which great men and great causes have always been followed, and 
often, in want of them, very little men and very paltry causes, 
Let but any man who has practical knowledge of affuirs, and 
position to turn ideas into actions, show that he comprehends any 
one of the unsolved social problems that are accumulating round us, 
and that he can lead the nation toa solution, and we will answer that 
he shall not want followers or acclamations. It is evident that the 


| revolutionary wera, initiated in 1789, has passed through the period 


in which the characteristic was the struggle of the individual to be 
free from ali control of authority or guidance, and has passed on to 
that nobler character of longing for wise guides—of desire for true 
government. “ Feeling the weight of too much liberty,” human 
thought in all departments is recurring to a consciousness of 


| limitation, of dependence, and is recognizing pride, conceit, and 
| self-will, as the bane of knowledge and of progress. 


In politics as 
in everything else, men are crying, “ Who will show us any good ?” 
aud the great need of our time is, that those who fill high political 
positions should either show themselves capable of grappling with 
the great questions of the day and of the age, or should give place 
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to those who can and will. A more perfect definition of anarchy 
could scarcely be given than that it consists in the accumulation of 
unsolved social problems,—in the existence amongst large masses 
of the population of misery, ignorance, and vice, in such excess as 
renders them dangerous and discontented members of the com- 
munity to which they are locally and historically attached. This 
is a condition to which the long continuance of an incapable Go- 
vernment may bring us before we be aware of it, and which, when 
we become conscious of it, may have gone so far as to be incurable. 
It takes a complex state of society like our own no such very long 
time, under a proper amount of slothful, blind, and selfish govern- 
ment, to reach that condition so finely epigrammatized by the Ro- 
man historian, “nec vitia nec remedia potest pati.” 





GOOD TITTLEBAT FISHING IN DOWNING STREET. 
In the next edition of All Religions and Ceremonies, the editor 
should notice the modern English custom of “ going up in deputa- 
tion” toa Minister. We have lately seen instances of the prac- 
tice, in the Islington-Finsbury deputation to Lord Palmerston, 
and in the Customs deputation to Lord John Russell; and 
this week we have the National Public School deputation to the 
Premicr—each different from the others in subject, all alike 
in the principal traits. A number of gentlemen collect together, 

in a body to the official residence, tell the Minister that which 
he has already perused in the newspapers, and listen while he 
in turn tells them nothing particular: and it is a remarkable 
characteristic of the Englishman, that the deputation is almost 
always delighted with what it has acquired—delighted, though 
it would find some difficulty in defining what it has acquired. 

Yet there is a sort of value in these experiences. It 1s, for ex- 
ample, instructive in the science of eee ser to witness the 
evolution of the Ministerial mind. The speculative propositions 
evolved by Lord John Russell on Tuesday were especially curious 
and interesting. He expressly stated, that Ministers had not 
come to any decision on the subject of public education, and that 
anything which he had to say would be subject to further we 
dering ; a caveat which is cautiously made to override “ remarks ” 
consisting almost entirely of negatives. He thinks the state 
of education in this country is not such as to be proud of—in- 
deed it is such that we ought to be almost [not quite] ashamed 
of it; and therefore gentlemen who combine for the purpose of im- 
proving it deserve [assistance ; credit, whether they succeed 
or fail in the attempt. Lord Melbourne’s Government carried 
their proposition by a majority of only two; Sir James Graham 
failed: Lord John thinks the question is advancing to a solution ; 
but, like the , it is not yet ripe for the Government to under- 
take it. He ane s the Public School Association will persevere in 
their scheme. e British and Foreign School Society, he observes, 
think it necessary that instruction in the Bible should be given ; 
the National School Society demand not only the Bible but the 
Church Catechism and Liturgy ; the Wesleyans and others demand 
the whole Bible. Lord John thinks secular education a good pre- 
Eastive for religious ; but, he says, “I have for a very long period 

longed to the British and Foreign School Society, and I have 
very much adopted their views upon the subject: that may be a 
Prd udice on my part.” Now which is his opinion—what is it ? 

he Manchester people do not object to a rate; “a very en- 
couraging circumstance.” “I hope you will go on with your 
scheme; without, of course, pledging myself to any course with 
respect to it”; but “I hope you will go on,” because “I think 
even failure in schemes of this kind produces very great good.” 
Go on and prosper is the usual aspiration; go on and fail is Lord 
John’s formula. It seems that he relies much on the resources of 
Failure ; which accounts for a good deal in the history of the Whig 
Government. No doubt, they have still considerable resources of 
that kind to fall back upon. 

One argument is remarkable. Mr. Fox said that the scheme 
with which Lord John wished them to go on was identical with 
the scheme of education in Ireland, which is highly successful ; 
and Mr. Fox demanded “ justice for England!” The scheme ¢s 
successful in Ireland, replies Lord John; but “ it hardly follows 
that though it is the best scheme for Ireland it would be the best 
scheme for this country.” Truc; but what are the differences 
that would establish the nonsequitur? Is it that Popery is para- 
mount among the Irish, Protestantism in England? Is it that 
Treland can afford a rate, and England not? Is it that the Irish 
have a prescriptive right to “ justice,” which is not recognized for 
England ?—Because, in the absence of some practical differences, 
it does follow that the scheme which would be best for Ireland 
would be good for England. 

However, in spite of his long connexion with the British and 
Foreign School Society, Lord John does not share the opinions of 
those who think that there is any hostility between secular and re- 
ligious instruction; and he begs to say as much “in making ob- 
jections, if Ido make them.” Does he, or does he not? It seems 
that he does not know himself! It is a curious question, which we 
should like to hear discussed by the members of the deputation. 
We incline to conjecture that he does not make objections—has 
none to make. But there is the rub, the difficulty. 

The deputation retired, to communicate to its constituents what 
it had learned. What was that? Especially is it difficult to an- 
swer ihe question, since in stating both sides of each position Lord 
Johu premised that he might reconsider his non-conelusion. Lord 
John 1s not of this opinion, and he is not of that; and in making 
objections, if he does make them, he does not think so; and the 
deputation is authorized to tell the country as much. So the As- 





sociation may go on and fail; he hopes it will. All of which is 
very encouraging, and worth coming to London to find out. But 
of course we must maintain our national customs; among which 
are the passing of bad laws in Parliament, and the keeping of good 
laws to discuss in deputations, for the credit of all whom it may 
concern. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Tue Caffre war, which Sir Harry Smith was to finish off by his 
mere appearance, continues, at a cost, says Sir Charles Shaw,* of 
38007. a day. Such is the cost, we presume to this country, for 
military expenses ; there is also the cost of an indefinite but large 
sum daily to the colonists, their lands being traversed by maraud- 
ers whom Sir Henry has stirred up but cannot put down. There 
is, however, one use which, as the 7imes suggests, the Caffre war 
has furnished to us—it has exposed the inefficient state of our in- 
fantry, and of our fire-arms, both in construction and practice. 
“Fiat experimentum”: it is luckily done chiefly at the expense 
of the Cape. We have, however, had ugly experiences before. 
The abandonment of Cabul was not quite ereditable to our military 
history ; the troops at Canton were furnished with arms so ineffect- 
ive that they might have been exposed to destruction, had the 
enemy but conjectured the true state of the case; but it is in Caf- 
fraria that the worst becomes known: the British soldier cannot 
compete with a Caffre in ball-practice! The Caffres — our 
men—they venture so freely even into the British camps, that they 
have taken the oxen out of General Somerset’s own baggage-wag- 
gon. Our men have not the same contempt for the Caffres; “hey 
protest against being sent to be “targets for savages,” and being 
“ butchered like cattle.” The savages treat our men with contemptu- 
ous disregard, and come within distances humiliating to our military 
renown. A battalion of the Rifle Brigade has been sent over to 
strike terror into the black breast, by shooting a few of our 
harassing foes; and perhaps we may at last get the better of 
them. Meanwhile, we have ascertained a momentous fact: it 
may almost be said that, taken in the lump, with his bad equip- 
ments and stinted in his practice, the British soldier is not equal 
to a Caftre ! 

Now a Caffre, we take it, is not equal to a Kabyle; a Kabyle is 
not equal to a Frenchman; and thus it follows by the rule of pro- 
portion that an Englishman is not equal, by at least three degrees, 
to a Frenchman. An Englishman, who was “ equal to three 
Frenchmen”! The Frenchman, we know, “ cannot stand cold 
steel ”—at least so it is said, though he proves tolerably willing to 
stand it pretty often in the Bois de Boulogne; for the Frenchman 
adheres, in duelling, to the use of the sword, which the English- 
man has discontinued. It would scarcely do to rely upon the cold 
steel presumption. 

When we come to the reasons for the unpleasant disparity be- 
tween the Englishman and the Caffre, the case looks even more 
ugly. “ An Old Officer of Light Division,” writing to the Zimes, 
ascribes it to the bad construction of the musket; which is with- 
out even the improvement of the “ double-pipe swivel” lock, that 
is now generally used by sportsmen in this country, and is as 
much behind the improved muskets and rifles of France and Prus- 
sia as the old flint lock or even matchlock is behind a modern 
weapon. The musket is a heavy piece of artillery, with ball that 
does not fit it, and does not strike a broad quiet target once in 
ten; the ammunition is heavy, adding to the burdens of the sol- 
dier, which amount, with knapsack and clothing, to sixty pounds 
weight. It was long before official men would trust the percus- 
sion-lock as a substitute for the flint; they will perhaps introduce 
the double-pipe swivel, now that the Minié rifle is generally adopt- 
ed elsewhere; and by the time that some still further improvement 
on that arm has been effected abroad, the English will have grown 
used to experiments with the Minié. An Old Officer of Light 
Division ascribes the inefliciency partly to want of practice—thirty 
rounds of ammunition being allowed to each soldier for the prac- 
tice of a year! It is not without more practice that the Tirailleurs 
de Vincennes have attained such skill, that their unerring aim, at 
the siege of Rome, raised a suspicion of treachery among the de- 
fenders themselves,—so certain was the death of an artilleryman 
who showed his head above the walls; so impossible to account for 
it, when not a foe could be seen in the ground before him. Sir 
Charles Shaw relates some striking facts respecting practice. 

** The present French musket ‘fusil de munition,’ model 1840, is fully as 
good as the musket now used in the British army; and I here give the re- 
sult of 300 shots of model rifle 1846, (with balls before they were made hol- 
low,) and of 300 shots of the musket, (as good as the British,) these 600 
shots being fired by the same men at a distance of 656 yards. The targets 
fired at were five panels, made of boards of poplar-wood, each about an inch 
thick. The four were placed directly in rear of the first at a distance of a 
yard from each other. Each panel was 13 feet long and six feet high, thus 
representing a column of sections composed of six men in front (a man in the 
ranks occupies 22 inches). The model rifle, 1846, put in the target out of 
the 300 shots 127 balls, of which 33 went through the whole of the five panels; 





and out of the 300 shots fired from the French musket (equal to the British) 
only #3 balls struck the target, cight of which only penetrated the first panel 
and two balls the second. Thus, the 14,000 French, with their present rifles, 
can hit a section of six men in front 40 times in 100 shots, while the British 
muskets, with similar distance and number of shots, can hit only 11 times. 
Sut since the late invention of the hollow cylindro-conique balls by 
Captain Minié, and now used at Vincennes, ‘as precise firing can be 
done at 1150 yards as I have above stated at 656 yards, and Captain 
Mini¢é himself will undertake to hit a man at a distance of 1420 yards 
three times out of five shots. This ball always enters with the point, 
and if fired at a distance of 1500 yards, will penetrate two inches into poplar- 
wood. Until recently I myself was incredulous ; but personal acquaintance 
with one of the earliest and best instructors in the Ecole de Tir, and I 


* Letter in the Zimes, January 3, 
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the practice-ground with him, make me feel quite certain 
of the truth of what I assert. The ground is marked out for the recruits, 
beginning at 200 yards from the target, and increasing by 100 yards finishes 
at 1150 yards. It is found by calculation that at 328 yards a man has the > 

arance of one-third his height, at 437 yards one-fourth, at 546 one-fifth. 

y a very simple instrument of the size of a penknife, called a stadia, dis- 
tances can be measured accurately to 500 yards, and the sights of the rifle 
can be adjusted to the space indicated by the stadia. Ihave tried this stadia 
and measured the distances indicated, and pacing the ground found it 
correct. At a distance of 765 yards, this rifle would to a certainty knock 
down a Life-Guardsman in spite of his cuirass, and a front of 10 men, at 
1100 yards.” : ; : 

So much for experimental practice: in the previous passage to 
which he alludes, Sir Charles Shaw states an incident in the field 
which may astonish some of ——_ at the Cape, who find the 

y their pranks so troublesome. 
o = of poh ne and men in Algeria was so great, that in 1838 the 
Duke of Orleans, before going to Africa, organized a battalion of the Tirail- 





having gone over 


leurs de Vincennes (then called Chasseurs d'Afrique) to take with him. As | 


an instance of the perfection of this weapon even in 1838, it may be men- 
tioned, that the Duke while reconnoitering was annoyed at the pranks played 
by an Arab Sheik at a distance of about 650 yards. He offered five francs to 
any soldier who would knock the Arab down. A soldier (M. P.) stepped out 
of the ranks of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique and instantly shot this Arab chief 
through the heart. The arches below the County Vire-office at the Quadrant, 
in Regent Street, are distant from the Duke of York's pillar about 600 yards, 
so the officers of the Senior and Junior United Service Clubs may form some 
idea of the efficacy of these French rifles. But since 1838 many improve- 
ments have been made in Mr. Delvigne’s rifle and its ammunition. In 1842 
there were ten battalions of these Tirailleurs, armed with what was then 
thought the perfection of a rifle ; but in 1846 great improvements were made. 
There are now in the French army a force of 14,000 men armed with this 
*1846 model rifle’—this unerring and murderous weapon, with its cylindro- 
conique hollow ball. Orders have been lately given to ‘ rifle’ the common 
muskets of the French army, and to provide the cylindro-conique hollow 
ball.” 

We do not venture to give any opinion on a professional sub- 
ject; but we say that it is very unpleasant to see statements of 
this kind made by military men of intelligence and experience, 
with grounds so intelligible even to unprofessional men. We re- 
member too the apprehensions eapresse 
ton at the exposed state of our coasts. It would be most disagree- 
able news to learn that a great body of Gallic-Algerines were 
coming over, to visit England like Algeria, London like Rome, 
with nothing better to meet them than the red-coated gentlemen 
who can’t knock down the Caffres. 

To meet the exigency, various suggestions have been made, and 
continue to issue forth in ali quarters. Some, we believe, would 
still rely on an exportation of tracts by the Peace Society ; but we 
doubt whether the number of such persons is still great. Others 
would augment our Army, in the usual way; and it is observed 
that the recruiting-sergeants are active: but an addition of raw 
recruits on the Caftre-life-insurance pattern—of recruits not yet 


even up to that mark—would not be very encouraging. There is a | 


desire to recruit the Army cheaply and without extending the mili- 
tary spirit; and a correspondent of our own would enlist paupers, 
and even criminals. He should know that regular workhouse 


uu are almost always unfit for military service; and that | 


“ablebodied paupers” are precisely the class that furnish our re- 
cruits, if the word, in its most extended signification, be taken to 
mean the whole peasantry. On the other hand, criminals are pre- 
cisely the class of whom it would be most desirable to weed the 
Army; for courage is a quality almost universal, whereas order 
and discipline are the more difficult qualities to cultivate. 

We believe that the growing disposition of the public is to 
eall out a militia. We have false notions of that force, from the 


wretched bodies of needy men and substitutes that the inhabitants | 


of our large towns remember. But a true militia—or an appeal 


to the men of the nation—should consist of the picked men, not | 


the refuse. The natural first division of the militia consists of 
the grown son of every family, or the young father; that body 
which guards every part of the American Union. In almost every 
State, if not in all, a man must belong to the militia or to a volun- 
teer company; and many bodies enrolled for other purposes, such 
as the fire-companies, are volunteer corps. The fire-companies are 
so. The efficiency of that force in preserving order was seen in 
New York during the Macready riots; and it has furnished large 


contingents to the army which made a conquest from Mexico, As | 
to the ultimate result of any invasion of our own country, we | 


have no apprehensions; but the amount of suffering that might 
be endured in the process of expelling a foe is matter for grave 
consideration, and it would be great indeed if bodies of the people 
were called to a forgotten duty without being prepared for it. Above 
all, let us note that such a force, thoroughly united with the body 
of the people, could never be used for any ant/-national purpose. 


THE STEAM MARINE. 

Autnoven our land forces may not be in a perfect condition, our 
coasts, it is said, are sufficiently defended, because our naval force 
is great, and it may at any day procure an important reinforce- 
ment in the shape of the many fine steamers that ply at our shores. 
Let us examine this. We have no doubt that the steamers are the 
finest of their kind, with excellent seamen and skilled commanders ; 
but still some doubt of their perfect condition is suggested by re- 
cent occurrences. The Amazon is the eighth of the ships belong- 
ing to one company that have been destroyed within ten years; 
and when we look into the nature of this the last disaster of the 
series, the facts are pregnant with mistrust. 

The Amazon, a splendid ship, was out on its first voyage ; and 
should have been perfect in all its parts, equipments, and disci- 
pline. Had it been so, the fire whic cael it could not have 
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proved fatal, even if it had occurred. The fire of heaven, the 
waters of the deep, the wild winds, are powers against which hu- 
man courage and art contend sometimes in vain; but man-kin- 
dled fires ought to be kept within the control of man. The tragical 
disaster has been conjecturally and severally ascribed to two causes. 
One is an overheated state of the engine-bearings ; though it is also 
reported, on probable testimony, that the heat had been subdued, 
and the engine was in proper condition a short time before the 
fire burst out. Another cause is supposed to be the storing of 
some grease or tallow too near the engine; and if it is true that 
there had been improper stowage of that kind, the overheating of 
the engine may have been the ultimate though not the direct 
eause of the conflagration. In any case, there must have been 
serious negligence; and it is but too probable that the evil was 
precipitated by the haste with which the ship was sent to sea and 
pushed on its first voyage in rough heavy weather. It may be 
usual to urge ships on a first voyage before they have been 
fairly tried in the working; but if so, we only learn how 
reckless is the management of new steamers in that respect. And 
if commercial appetite—if the desire to get machinery to work 
betimes and to make quick passages—can make men incur such 
terrible hazards, how are we to suppose that the same spirit does 
not dictate the management of steamers in other respects? that 
we shall not find their machinery defective when old, as it is un- 
seasoned when new; that we shall not find their appointments in- 
sufficient, and their management untrustworthy ? 
Defective appointments are alleged against this same ship, beau- 
tiful as it was to look at and elaborately constructed. The boats, 
it is averred, were so hung as to impede the launching of them. 
It is represented that the captain wished the peculiar kind of 
hanging; but, “confusion” apart, the onal seems to have 
caused much hinderance. They were suflicient in number and ca- 
pacity to have saved all on board; but they were inaccessible, or 
| swamped in the hurried effort to get them out; and the result might 
have been spared, at least with such of them as were not made inac- 
eessible by the flames, if the hanging had not obstructed the process. 
Again, the ship was destroyed by fire, and the means of check 
against fire appear to have been ludicrously ineffective. Had any 
steps been taken to render the wood incombustible, or capable of 
resisting combustion for a time? On the contrary, the “ well- 
seasoned” wood appears to have burned like the best firewood. 
| Sir William Burnet calls to mind that his plan of using chloride 
of zine would probably have prevented the ignition. Again, 
there are methels of extinguishing fires. The owners of the Ama- 
zon had actually procured estimates, on a plan for which Mr. Wil- 
liam Riddle obtained an Exposition prize-medal, to extinguish fire 
with steam from the boiler ; and fs found that for so large a 
vessel (2250 tons burden) the cost would have been 200/. ; on 
which they declined that additional expense, as steam-vessels are 
very seldom burnt! There is also another apparatus, called “ Phil- 
lips’s fire annihilator,” the effects of which are well attested, and 
which might have checked the flames in a few seconds. But even 
the ordinary means were evidently feeble and unready; so that 
| the responsible officers were braving the terrible hazard without 
| even the ordinary means of meeting the consequences. But, we 
repeat, if there is this carelessness in the arrangements of the ship, 
in the working, and in the precautions against fire, are we to sup- 
pose that there is not carelessness in other respects ? 
| Nor is the reckless conduct of steamers restricted to commercial 
| managers. A battalion of Rifles is despatched to the Cape of Good 
| Hope—not before it is wanted; the only regret is that the number 
is not greater and the despatch of them earlier: but “ better late 
than never,” and we are just congratulating ourselves on their de- 
parture, when we learn that the 4 steamer, which conveys 
them, has put into Plymouth, “ disabled”! The weather had been 
| rough, but scarcely such as to account for the immediate disabling 
| of a ship which was selected to convey seven hundred picked sol- 
diers to the Cape of Good Hope. There may be one excuse: the 
vessel was so laden with ordnance stores, says the Reverend Wil- 
liam Buller, Rector of Holy Trinity, Dorchester, that the soldiers 
could not. stow themselves away ; the decks were crowded, and the 
passage from one part of the ship to the other was obstructed. The 
ship, in short, was carrying too much, and that was ill packed,—such 
is the excuse for the indifferent behaviour of the steamer itself as a 
sea-boat. The service on which it was going was of the most im- 
portant kind, and we are to suppose that those who sent it did 
their best both in selecting the boat and in loading it: if so, the 
inference is not agreeable. On the other hand, if the selection of 
a bad boat and the overloading of it were acts of carelessness, then 
the inference is still worse,—except, indeed, that oflicials can be 
changed more promptly than a whole fleet of ships. In either case, 
these phenomena are not of a kind to increase the public reliance 
on our steamers as a coast guard. 





THE IRISH STRIKE. 
Tue long-threatened order for a strike among the Romish officers 
of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland has at length been promulgated ; 
if, indeed, the term promulgation can be applied to what was in 
fact but a very cautious leaking out. After a delay almost sufli- 
cient to satisfy the Horatian canon, the book of Thurles has been 
published, and yet but partially to vulgar eyes. There are, it is 
rumoured, certain portions of those mysterious Statutes for the re- 
ception of which the lay mind is not yet prepared, and which 
therefore have been confided, sub siyillo, <= discreetly veiled in 
the garb of a dead tongue, to sacerdotal keeping only. As, how- 
ever, there is no reasonable ground for doubting the applicability 
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in this case of the atom, “ Like sack, like sample,” enough has 
been let out to enable the world to judge of the quality of what is 
. withheld, and to form some estimate of what favouring circum- 
’ stances may develop in the future. For the present coup d’église, 
the occasion and the encouragement were manifestly supplied by 


that other coup which Primate Cullen has authoritatively declared 


to be the sure way for obtaining for France the “ abundant bless- 
ings of Heaven” and of St. Patrick. If the strike against the 
Queen’s Colleges should succeed, and still more, if, in accordance 


with the recommendation of the most reverend Prelate’s suffragan | 
Bishop Higgins, “ Catholic Ireland” can be induced, “ in globo | 
and simultaneously, to thank Louis Napoleon for his support of | 


the Pope,” then indeed the Irish faithful may look forward with 


confidence to an extended participation in the benefits of the | 


“reat work” in the progress of which “ France is becoming 
strong indeed and most Christian.” 


ueen’s Colleges,—Queen, Lords, and Commons notwithstanding,— 


why may it not establish a censorship of the press practically as | 
efficient as any that could be decreed by the most Christian invader | 


of the liberties of France? Nay, might not a phoenix plume well 


bestowed evoke from among the Riband lodges another O'Neill, | 
not much inferior to the original in power to compose heresy and | 


sehism, and in malignant antipathy to British law and liberty ? 
The subject with its incidents and accidents is at all events worthy 
of the attention of those Roman Catholics, English and Irish, who 
do not sigh for a share of the “ blessings of Heaven” a la maniére 
de la France; and to all such we would recommend reflection upon 
the published extracts from the Statutes of Thurles, in connexion 
with the recent letters of Archbishops Cullen and M‘Hale and of 
Bishop Higgins. They all throw light naturally upon each 
other. It is worthy of notice, that in condemning the Col- 
leges the Statutes deal with a certain tenderness with the 
laity. To “ priests and clerks” the order to strike is peremp- 
tory. They are “prohibited from taking or retaining any 
office which relates to the administration of these Colleges”; and 
the prohibition is enforced by the penalty of “suspension ipso 
facto.” Laymen, on the other hand, are only “admonished and 


exhorted with weighty and charitable words,” “to prefer their | 


faith to all temporal advantages and emoluments,” and to “ wholly 
abstain from frequenting those Colleges.” No penalty of excom- 
munication or interdict is laid upon their disobedience: the time 
for publicly taking so grave a step will probably come when Ca- 
tholic Ireland shall have thanked M. Bonaparte for his care of the 
faith and morals of their brethren of France. One good has, at all 
events, been done by this step forward of the Romish Church in 
Ireland: by it an experimentum crucis has been applied to the 


often mooted question of the fitness of the members of that | 


church for the enjoyment of civil liberty. 

It is manifest from the caution with which the Statufes have 
been promulgated, and from their tone in reference to the laity, that 
their authors are not yet assured of the nature of the ground they 
are advancing toward. A contemptuous inattention to the order to 
strike, and still more a manly repudiation of the attempt to elicit 
an expression of sympathy in behalf of the destroyer of the liber- 
ties of France, would raise the Roman Catholics of Ireland to a 
‘moral level with their fellow countrymen. Such a course would be 
a surer protection against the Anti-Papal feeling of England than 
a dozen Catholic Defence Associations with as many Saxon and 
Celtic Secretaries. 





THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 
Ir seems that Earl Grey kept his promise to the House of Peers, 
in the matter of a constitution for the Cape colony, more strictly 
and promptly than was expected of him. But it seems also that 
if he do not keep a stern eye on his Colonial subordinates at the 
Cape, they will nullify his honest promptitude and again blacken 
his character. 

What has happened is this. The draught of a constitution, sent 
out by Earl Grey to be filled up in its local details, proved liberal 
enough to satisfy the peace-desiring colonists; who declared with 
acclamations that they gratefully accepted it, and would wish it 
instantly passed by the Legislative Council, and sent home for the 
Queen’s ratification. But the Colonial officials saw that the con- 
stitution would not suit their purpose, and they resolved either to 
mar it or to obstruct its early completion. 

Soon after the ordinances embodying the constitution arrived at 
the Cape, a journal known as “the Government organ” testily de- 
elared, that in respect of the franchise they “ fur outstepped the 
emergency,” and complained that the Imperial Government should 
have sent out any ordinances at all, before the present Council had 
carried through and finished the Caffre war! But at all events, 
full time ought to be given to the colonists and the Council to dis- 
cuss and weigh what had been sent. A letter was also published 
in a Graham’s Town journal, which revealed that a portion of the 
Officials, who desire the remoyal of the seat of government from 
Cape Town to Graham’s Town, were bent on obstruction and de- 
lay, in hopes of “ bringing matters to a head,” and compelling the 
removal simply as an escape from the embarrassments of the hos- 
tile factions of Cape Town. 

At least a month's delay was got by the pretended necessity of 
sending the ordinances to and fro between Cape Town and King | 
William’s Town, for Sir Harry Smith’s instructions; and when the | 
ordinances at last came before the Legislative Council, a loose sug- | 
gestion in Lord Grey’s despatch was dishonestly put forward as the 
groundwork of indefinite discussions, difficulties, and further delays. 


If Pio Nono’s reseript shall | 
rove to be of sufficient efficacy and force to shut up the | 


The suffrage qualification proposed by Earl Grey was the one 
suggested by Attorney-General Porter, which so much pleased the 
colonists—the occupation of a house worth 25/. Lord Grey’s de- 
spatch gnats stated that there was no ground of objection to 
this franchise on the score of the proportion of inhabitants whom 
it would admit. But he somewhat objected to the machinery of 
| registration ; and, referring to the liberal analogy of the Irish 
| act of 1850, he proposed that registration should be done away 
| with, and that the fact of being assessed under the Road Ordinance 
| or by the Municipalities should determine the possession of the 
vote. It turns out, that this suggestion, intended not to limit but 
to simplify the franchise in its working, would in fact curtail it, 
in the Cape colony, to the extent of four-fifths of those who under 
occupation-qualification would form the constituency. Yet this 
suggestion of Earl Grey was adopted by the Government party 
as an amendment which they were asked to carry out! 

It is fortunate that the policy of delay and obstruction, and that 
of treachery, afford the means of counteracting each other. The Co- 
lonial Secretary at the Cape had already gained five weeks of delay 
before the bill came before the Council; and just before the mail 
| started he had got a further barefaced postponement of the mea- 
sure for two months. This last manceuvre affords her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies the opportunity to 
| put in his stern corrective hand. 

It seems probable that Lord Grey at least has no intention to 
quit the Russell Ministry in its distress. With the prospect of 
continuance, it behoves him to protect himself from his own 
subordinates. If he do not stir, he will find himself under a dark 
imputation: the Colonial officials must either be seeking their own 
seltish ends in spite of him, or they must be calculating to gain 
them through his secret aid. 


|THE EMIGRATION—ITS PERILS AND OBSTRUCTIONS. 
| “ A WIDESPREAD conspiracy,” says the Liverpool Albion, “is fully 
at work throughout the kingdom, in connexion with this port, for 
the purpose of pillaging emigrants.” The vast emigration of the 
United Kingdom sends by far the larger portion of its numbers 
through Liverpool—-200,000 in the past year; and the outlay in 
Liverpool is estimated to exceed the great sum of 1,500,000/. 
Of course this is an enormous booty for the unscrupulous ; and every 
railway terminus or pier is infested with “ man-catchers,” who de- 
coy the emigrants into filthy lodginghouses, where they are sub- 
jected to extortion, robbery, and worse. Women, who are often 
following their husbands and are unprotected, are the special objects 
of this traffic. That it should exist is partly owing to the ignorance 
of the labouring classes, which makes it difficult even for the 
well-disposed and responsible agents to manage them for their 
own comfort and safety, especially in such great herds; but it is 
still more due to the system of laissez-faire. Such a system can 
only be justitied when it is thoroughgoing—when officials to- 
tally abstain from interference, and let it be seen by their standing 
back, that no reliance can be placed on their aid or guidance. 
Such is not the case in the instance of emigration: there is a des 
gree of supervision ; masters of vessels are under some check; and 
agents, we believe, will give some advice to emigrants on the sub- 
ject of lodging. Emigration, too, has been encouraged by positive 
invitations, and by circulars setting forth the advantages. The 
herd of emigrants cannot discriminate, and the official sanction is 
naturally supposed to extend to all that is not disclaimed. 

The invitation to emigrate was not the most culpable part of the 
official conduct. It %s beneficial to the labouring classes, and they 
know it. The condition of the labouring man in all the Colonies, 
including America, is infinitely above that of any relative grade in 
this country; and in Australia well-conducted emigrants find a 
specially high degree of prosperity. The Committee for promoting 
Female Emigration, which originated in Mr. Sidney Herbert's ear- 
nest philanthropy, has just issued an “ Occasional Paper,” report- 





| ing facts that show how little the opportunities of Australia have 


passed away. The Committee has sent out 700 young women, in- 
cluding a party that will sail this day; and the paper contains 
letters from many who have arrived in Australia, to their friends, 
relating their condition and circumstances. Several of them are 
married, well and happily——one had been married to “a clergy- 
man”; others are at service; all seem comfortable. How many of 
these girls would have escaped the ordeal at Liverpool? It is 
frightful to think of. 

But the official inertness is an injury to the Colonies, since it 
permits the stream to be too largely turned to the United States, 
while our own settlements are still wanting labour, and can so well 
provide for the comfort of the emigrant. Not long since, a state- 
ment was made in the 7imes, imputing the choice of America, 
amongst other things, to the decline of funds for emigration to 
Australia; a statement which surprised us, but which will still 
more surprise the Australians. They certainly have the impres- 
sion that they have sent over large sums, and they are beginning 
to wonder why emigrants don’t come. The discovery of gold-beds 
has rendered the demand for labour suddenly more intense ; but it 
does not seem to have stimulated the activity of our officials. If 
they have no funds, the inertness is partly accounted for; but 
then, the Australians will want to know what has become of their 
money, which they estimate in the aggregate at large amounts— 
enough to send over thousands and tens of thousands. We have 
a board especially to look after these matters, and it does appear 
that some explanation is due to all parties concerned—colonies, 
emigrants, and those districts of our own country which desire 
relief by emigration. 
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BOOKS. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
LIFE.* 
Turse Recollections of Miss Mitford are not a regular autobiogra- 
phy ; but something more varied, probably more attractive. Books 
and authors are the real subjects of the writer, around which 
she weaves a variety of personal reminiscences, sketches of 
characters, and pictures of landscapes or in-door scenes, interspersed 
here and there with direct family or biographical information. It 
is the matter and manner of “ Our Village,” chastened, matured, 
varied, extended, and made more real by the restraint which 
actual persons and facts impose upon the most exuberant imagi- 
nation. Sixty-five years have passed over the writer without 
dimming her eye, depressing or souring her spirits, lessening 
her vivacity of mind or geniality of feeling. She has still as keen 
a relish for the simple or cultivated beauties of English scenery as 
when she first looked upon village nature and village life with a 
view to describe them. Her zest for them is still as keen, her 
power of painting as firm and distinct, but richer, and more mel- 
ete by time. The widespread sympathy with all that lives, and 
all that is looked upon, from the peer to the peasant, from the 
stately park to the retired lane or the cottager’s homely garden, is 
as warm and fresh as in “ life’s morning march.” Time may have 
touched her hair; rheumatism—as she hints, and the grand 
climacteric, may have taken some of her litheness of limb ; but 
her heart is an evergreen, her anima flourishing in perpetual youth. 

In saying that books and persons are the real subjects of 
Miss Mitford, the proposition might almost be limited to books ; 
since they are the means to introduce all the other matters. She 
begins, for example, with Percy’s “ Reliques”; for that was the 
earliest book of which she has a distinct recollection, or rather of 
its ballad the Children in the Wood. In connexion with that 
book, she pours out a charming picture of her infancy, of her pre- 
cocity in reading, of the pride of her father (who spoiled her) in 
her accomplishment, me of the old house in a small country- 
town in which she passed her childhood ; a maturer criticism on 
the literary influence of the work, with quotations of her favourite 
ballads, rounding and enlarging the more personal topics. Au- 
thors of ali kinds, singly or arranged in classes, follow ; generally, 
like Perey, embracing some event or some inward feeling in Miss 
Mitford’s life, frequently with a sketch of the author himself, and 
a criticism on his works with quotations. More rarely the name 
is little more than used to introduce the reminiscences of the 
“ reminiscent,” as Mr. Butler used to say; or the works are the 
occasion of a regular criticism—an article, in fact. 

The range of Miss Mitford is wide, and often takes in authors 
who are half forgotten—overlooked in the modern whirl of new in- 
ventions, endless publications, and rapid movement. Such are An- 
sted of the “ Pleader’s Guide,” Holeroft, Herrick, Withers, Love- 
lace, and the better-known names of Cowley and Ben Jonson— 
though the writings of these two may not be more read by the pub- 
lic at large. Sometimes the reader is introduced to contemporaries, 
whose merits in Miss Mitford’s judgment have not met with their 
deserved fame, or authors of whose life she has something to tell. 
Then we are carried across the waters and presented to our Trans- 
atlantic cousins and their poets, with occasionally a prose writer ; 
the introduction being accompanied by anecdotes connected with 
the author through Miss Mitford’s acquaintance with him or with 
some common friends. Scenes where the writers have been read, 
and sometimes occurrences which prevented their reading on that 
oceasion, are described with the minuteness, the brightness, the 
charm, that distinguished similar things in “ Our Village,” though, 
as we have already observed, more sobered and chastened in style. 
Those who are read in British literature since the days of Elizabeth 
may frequently find the quotations needless ; personal partiality, 
or the genial kindness of Miss Mitford's criticisms, may introduce 
the reader to some luminaries whose light had not yet reached 
him; but the book is an attractive medley of pleasant criticism, 





personal ancedotes, memories of the past, and charming descrip- | 


tion, enriched by the spirit of biography, and relieved by gems 
of literature, the larger portion of which will be new to the mass 
of readers. 

“Miss Blamire,” the once popular writer of a few — 
songs, will indicate the manner in which Miss Mitford hangs 
all sorts of things on a seemingly slender peg. Dr. Mitford 
appears to have been a bit of a gallant; he had flirted in youth 
with a lady who subsequently married a certain Dr. Blamire, 
“probably ” a nephew of the poctess. In after life, the parties 
meet in Hampshire, when the Mitfords were on a visit to no less a 
person than William Cobbett. The story of the meeting is nicely 
told—quite a little bit of comedy, and at the end Miss Blamire is 
considered as a poetess ; but the practical interest of that paper is 


the picture of Cobbett as a host. Dr. Mitford, a man of a temper | 


as genial and catholic as his gifted daughter, without her pru- 
dence—“ No man’s enemy but his own ”—had struck up an ac- 
quaintance with Cobbett, through their love of tield-sports; and 
hence the visit. 

“He had at that time a large house at Botley, with a lawn and gardens 
sweeping down to the Bursledon river, which divided his (Mr. Cobbett’s) 
territories from the beautiful grounds of the old friend where we had 
been originally staying, the great squire of the place. His own house—large, 
high, massive, red, and square, and perched on a considerable eminence— 

* Recollections of a Literary Life ; or Books, Places, and People. By Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford, Author of * Our Village,” ‘ Belford Regis,” &c. In three volumes. 
Published by Bentley. 


always struck me as being not unlike its proprietor. It was filled at that 
time almost to overflowing. Lord Cochrane was there; then in the very 
height of his warlike fame, and as unlike the common notion of a warrior as 
could be. A gentle, quiet, mild young man, was this burner of French fleets 
and cutter-out of Spanish vessels, as one should see in a summer-day. He 
lay about under the trees reading Selden on the Dominion of the Seas, and 
letting the children (and children always know with whom they may take 
liberties) play all sorts of tricks with him at their pleasure. His ship’s sur- 





eon was also a visitor, and a young midshipman, and sometimes an elderly 
ieutenant, and a Newfoundland dog; fine sailor-like creatures all. Then 
there was a very learned clergyman, a great friend of Mr. Gifford of the 
| * Quarterly,’ with his wife and wughter ; exceedingly clever persons. Two 
literary gentlemen from London and ourselves completed the actual party ; 
| but there was a large fluctuating series of guests for the hour or guests for 
the day, of almost all ranks and descriptions, from the earl and his countess 
to the farmer and his dame. The house had room for all, and the hearts of 
| the owners would have had room for three times the number. 
| “I never saw hospitality more genuine, more simple, or more thoroughly 
successful in the yreat end of hospitality—the putting every body completely 
at ease. There was not the slightest attempt at finery, or display, or gentili- 
ty. They called it a farm-house, and everything was in accordance with the 
largest idea of a great English yeoman of the old time. Everything was 
excellent—everything abundant—-all served with the greatest nicety by trim 
waiting damsels; and everything went on with such quiet regularity that of 
the large circle of guests rot one could find himself in the way. I need not 
say a word more in praise of the good wife, very lately dead, to whom this 
admirable order was mainly due. She was a sweet motherly woman, realiz- 
ing our notion of one of Scott’s most charming characters, Ailie Dinmont, in 
her simplicity, her kindness, and her devotion to her husband and her children. 

** At this time William Cobbett was at the height of his political reputa- 
tion ; but of polities we heard little, and should, I think, have heard no- 
thing, but for an occasional red-hot patriot, who would introduce the subject, 
which our host would fain put aside, and got rid of as speedily as possible, 
There was something of Dandie Dinmont about him, with his unfailing good- 
humour and good spirits, his heartiness, his love of field-sports, and his 
liking for a foray. He was a tall stout man, fair and sunburnt, with a bright 
smile, and an air compounded of the soldier and the farmer, to which his 
habit of wearing an eternal red waistcoat contributed not a little. He was, 
I think, the most athletic and vigorous person that I have ever known. No- 
thing could tire him. At home in the morning, he would begin his active 
day by mowing his own lawn; beating his gardener Robinson, the best 
mower except himself in the parish, at that fatiguing work. 

* For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute passion; and some of the 
poetry that we trace in his writings, whenever he cpeaks of seenery or of 
rural objects, broke out in his method of training his children into his own 
matutinal habits. The boy who was first down stairs was called the Lark 
for the day, and had, amongst other indulgences, the pretty privilege of 
making his mother’s nosegay and that of any lady visitors. Nor was this 
the only, trace of poetical feeling that he displayed: whenever he de- 
scribed a place, were it only to say where such a covey lay, or such a 
was found sitting, you could see it, so graphic, so vivid, so true was the pic- 
ture. He showed the same taste in the purchase of his beautiful farm at 
Botley, Fairthorn; even in the pretty name. To be sure, he did not give 
the name; but I always thought that it unconsciously influenced his choice 
in the purchase. The beauty of the situation certainly did. The fields lay 
along the Bursledon river, and might have been shown to a foreigner as @ 
specimen of the richest and loveliest English scenery. In the cultivation of 
his garden, too, he displayed the same taste. Few persons excelled him in 
the management of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. His green Indian corn, 
his Carolina beans, his water-melons, could hardly have been execeded at 
New York. His wall-fruit was equally splendid ; and much as flowers have 
been studied since that day, [ never saw a more glowing or a more fragrant 
autumn garden than that at Botley, with its pyramids of hollyhocks, and its 
masses of China-asters, of cloves, of mignionctte, and of variegated geranium. 
The chances of life soon parted us, as, without grave faults on either side, 
people do lose sight of one another; but I shall always look back with plea- 
sure and regret to that visit.” 

The following isa pretty picture of rural scenery, with a touching 
but ennobling bit of domestic struggle, from “ the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” It is connected with a long but a 
story of a family stick ; the nominal literary subject being Syd- 
ney’s “ Arcadia” and Isaac Walton’s “ Angler,” which are not lost 
sight of either. 

* Well, we at last sat down on our old turf seats, not far from the en- 
trance of a field where an accident had evidently taken place ; a loaded wag- 
gon must have knocked against the gate, and spilt some of its topmast 
sheaves. The sheaves were taken away, but the place was strewed with re- 
lies of the upset, and a little harvest of the long yellow straw and the rich 
brown ears remained to tempt the gleaners; and as we were talking over 
this mischance, and our own, and I was detailing my reasons for believing 
that my poor stick had found a watery grave, we became aware of two little 
girls, who stole timidly and quietly up te the place, and began gladly and 
thankfully to pick up the scattered corn. 

“ Poor little things, we knew them well! we had known their father, dead 
of consumption scarcely a month ago: and affecting it was to see these poor 
children, delicate girls of seven and five years old, already at work to help 
| their widowed mother, and rejoicing over the discovery of these few ears of 

fullen wheat, as if it were the gold mines of California. A drove of pigs was 

looming in the distance; and my little damsel flung down her work, and 

sprang up at once to help the poor children. She has a taste for ~~~ | 

people, has my little maid, and puts her whole heart and soul into suc 
| kindnesses, It was worth something to see how she pounced upon every 
| straggling straw, clearing away all round the outside, and leaving the space 
within for the little girls. She even hinted to me that my new stick would 
be an efficient weapon against the pigs; and I might have found myself en- 
| gaged in another combat, but that the ground was cleared before the drove 
| came near. : 

** Pleasant it was to see her zealous activity, and the joey and surprise of 
the little creatures, who, weak, timid, and lonely, had till then only collect- 
ed about a dozen ears, when they found themselves loaded with more than 
they could carry. Their faded frocks—not mourning frocks, to wear black 
| every day for a father is too great a luxury for the poor—their frocks were 
| by her contrivance pinned up about them, filled with the golden wheat-ears ; 

and the children went home happy. That home had once been full of com- 
| fort and of plenty; for John Kemp, a gentleman's servant, had married the 
| daughter of a small farmer, and had set up a little trade as a baker and shop- 
keeper. Civil, honest, sober, and industrious, the world went well with 
| them for awhile, and the shop prospered. But children came many and 
fast, their largest debtor died insolvent, a showy competitor set up next door 5 
and long before John Kemp was attacked by the futal malady of Englan 

which finally carried him off, poraty had knocked hard at his door. 

long illness, the death, the funeral, had still farther exhausted their small 

means; and now little was left, except that which is best of all, strong 
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affection, an * nstained name, an humble reliance upon Providence, 


fi il . . 
ont Gos habits of virtuous ey and courage to take the world as it is, 
which seldom fail to win an honest living. The mother and the elder bro- 


ther undertook the baking and the shop, the eldest daughter carried round 
the bread, the two next brothers were working in the fields, and the youngest 
of all we have seen in their efforts to contribute to the general support. 
Well, it is a hard trial, but it is a good education, an education that can 
hardly fail to come to good. Many a rich mother might be proud of the two 
gleaners that we have seen this afternoon. They so pleased and so thankful 
to carry their poor store to that poor home, they carried thither better things 
than wheat.”’ 

The following spirited and slily satirical chant for the season, or 
any season, is by Dr. Holmes of Boston, an American physician and 
poet— 

“ Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronizes physic.” 
The verses and the name are both new to us, but we suspect that 
the verses are a lucky chef d’ceuvre : the Doctor does not shine so 


much in the heroic line. 
“ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 

This ancient silver bow] of mine, it tells of good old times, 
Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christmas chimes : 
They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old bowl was new. 
A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the ancient tale— __ 
’Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like a flail; _ 
And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength should fail, 
He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 
’Twas purchased by an English squire, to please his loving dame, 
Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the same ; 
And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was found, _ 
Twas filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and handed smoking round. 
But changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan divine, 
Who used to follow Timothy and take a little wine, 
But hated punch and prelaey ; and so it was, perhaps, 
He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and schnaps. 
And then—of course you know what's next—it left the Dutchman’s shore, 
With those that in the Mayflower came, a hundred souls and more, 
Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes ; 
To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads. 
*T was on a dreary winter's eve, the night was closing dim, 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl and filled it to the brim ; 
The little captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 
And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about the board. 
He poured the fiery Hollands in—the man that never feared— 
He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow beard ; 
And one by one the musqueteers—the men that fought and prayed— 
All drank as ’twere their mother’s milk, and not a man afraid. 
That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagle flew— 
He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldiers’ wild halloo ; 
And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith and kin— 
** Run from the White man when you find he smells of Hollands gin.” 
A hundred years and fifty more had spread their leaves and snows, 
A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose, 

hen once again the bowl was filled, but not in mirth or joy, 
’Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her parting boy. 
‘ Drink, John,’ she said, ‘’twill do you good,—poor child, you'll never bear 
This working in the dismal trench out in the midnight air ; 
And if—God bless me !—you were hurt, ’twould keep away the chill.’ 
So John did drink,—and well he wrought that night at Bunker's Hill! 
I tell you there was generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 
I tell you ’twas a pleasant thought to bring its symbol] here. 
*Tis but the fool that loves excess: hast thou a drunken soul }— 
The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 
I love the memory of the past—its ag yet fragrant flowers, 
The moss that clothes its broken walls, the ivy on its towers, 
Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed,—my eyes grow moist and dim 
To think of all the vanish joys that danced around its brim. 
Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me ; 
The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be : 
And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin 
That dooms one to those dreadful words—‘My dear, where have you been ?’”’ 


SOLWAN, OR THE WATERS OF COMFORT.* 

THE main subject of this work is political morality, as politics and 
morals are understood by the Mahometan mind; the monarch be- 
ing the moving principle of government, and government con- 
fined to justice, liberality, kindness to the poor, at the same time 
keeping a tight hand over them, and a thorough submission to the 
will of God,—a religious fatalism, which receives every affliction 
as a decree for the best, not an arbitrary or blind determination of 
a necessity alike overriding gods and men. 

The topics of the treatises, addressed to kings and their advisers, 
viziers, are four in number,—trust in God, fortitude, patience, and 


contentment; the last of which is more general in its scope than | 


the others. There is also a fifth, on abnegation, or the voluntary 
resignation of sovereignty; but this is less enforced, and, as Ibn 
Zafer perhaps considered it of less likely occurrence, it is passed 
over more briefly. 

“ The greater contains the less”; the lowly can better deduce 
an example from the high than the great from the little. The 
lessons of the Sicilian Arab philosopher of the twelfth century are 


in some degree we to all; and this applicability is increased | 


by the allegorical manner in which the wisdom is inculcated. If 
the European mind does not embody its lessons of life and mo- 
rals in epic and dramatic action, or other vivid form of story, it 
proceeds to teach by direct exposition, dropping down to some- 
thing way like a discourse. The politeness of Oriental genius 
rather eschews the direct; it teaches by parable, apologue, or apo- 
thegm. Ibn Zafer, after opening with some authoritative dogmas 


from the Koran, proceeds to urge his moral by tales or fables 


* Solwan ; or the Waters of Comfort, By Ibn Zafer, a Sicilian Arab of the Twelfth 
Century. 
of the Sicilian Vespers,” &c. 
Sicilian Vespers.” In two volumes. 


From the Original Manuscript. By Michele Amari, Author of ‘* The War 
Rendered in English " the Translator of “* The 
Published by Bentley. 


studded with proverbial maxims. The allegory may not always 
be convincing; sometimes, indeed, it requires the acknowledgment 
of the individual for whose behoof the tale is told to enable the 
reader to catch the drift. The “wheel within the wheel ”—for 
almost every —_ successively introduced into the apologue has 
an apologue of his own to tell—overlays the main story; and the 
apothegms continually quoted by the author or his interlocutors 
impede the narrative. Still there 7s story; and the proverbs are 
often full of shrewd remark and worldly wisdom; while each 
class is characteristic of Oriental mind and manners. 

Michele Amari, the original translator of the Solwan from the 
Arabic, naturally, as a Sicilian, attaches importance to the work 
as being the production of a Sicilian Arab. Ibn Zafer, indeed, 
did not flourish during the palmy days of the Saracenic power in 
Sicily, or till the Norman conquest had overthrown their dominion ; 
neither did he reside much in his native land. As a true Maho- 
metan, he shrank from associating with infidels, and passed the 
greater portion of his life in wandering from court to court 
among the princes of the true faith. Hence, the Sicilian Saracen 
is merged in the Oriental Mussulman. The work itself furnishes 
no greater proof of the literary cultivation of the Mahometans in 
Sicily than may be inferred from the fact of its existence. The 
author’s birthplace in a half Christian country, or the toleration 
which travel is apt to induce, may possibly be traced in a liberality 
of opinion when Christians or Magians are mentioned in his narra- 
tives : but this was perhaps a characteristic of the Saracens of the 
age, who looked upon the Turks with a more evil eye than upon 
the Christians. These, however, are secondary ; the true i 
racteristics of the Soltwvan are Mahometan and Oriental. 

One of the tales, somewhat apropos des bottes, is told by a 
king’s jester, to divert the anger of his master which is gathering 
against the heir-apparent. The hero of the tale is the jester him- 
self; and the story refers to a very ancient subject both in 
Oriental and European story-—the transformation of a alin being 
into various forms, the victim retaining his nature and his feel- 
ing of identity. It appears that the jester, in his youth, was an 
oles and too nel admirer of the fair sex: having fallen in 
love with a very beautiful woman, he persuaded her to become his 
wife, on a solemn promise of amendment. He soon, however, re- 
lapsed into his old ways; but, unluckily for him, he had married 
an enchantress. 

** And his wife perceiving his perverseness, made an incantation, by means 
of which she transformed him into a hideous Negro, and employed him in the 
execution of the meanest and most laborious tasks. 

“This punishment, however, did not change his nature, nor did it produce 
any other effect than that of causing him to fall in love with another slave, 
a Negress ; to whom he paid his court with a perseverance which, having ex- 
hausted her patience, she too complained to her mistress the enchantress. 

“ This fresh delinquency of the king’s servant having come to the ears of 
his wife, she was filled with indignation ; and having cast a fresh spell, she 
transformed him into an ass, and hired him out to perform the hardest 
labour and bear the heaviest burdens; in which condition he remained a long 
time. Nevertheless, this hard labour did not avail to quench his natural 
disposition, or prevent him from falling in love, as usual, with a she-ass, 
whom he never saw but he began to bray and run after her, with an eager- 
ness which could only be restrained by blows; so that the king’s servant 
had a very hard life of it. Now it happened one day that the sorceress his 
wife went to pay a visit to the daughter of the king of that country, and 
was standing with her in an open gallery which commanded a view of all 
the roads of the neighbourhood on the very day that the king’s servant 
had been hired by a decrepit old man, who had laden him with earthen- 
ware goods in two sacks, and was driving him to the palace of the 
princess; when, behold! there, close to the palace, stood the she-ass who was 
the object of his flame. So little control had he over himself, that he im- 
mediately set off to run towards her, braying after the fashion of an ass. The 
people on all sides assembled to beat him; the goods he was carrying 
fell to the ground; the old man to whom they belonged shouted for help ; 
all the lads and children gathered round to assault him; the she-ass ran 
| away kicking with all her might, while the king’s servant nevertheless con- 

tinued his pursuit. The King’s daughter, on beholding this absurd 

scene, could not contain her laughter; but the enchantress said to her, ‘ Oh, 
Daughter of the King, I could tell you that concerning this ass which 

should astonish you far more than what you have seen.’ ‘ I should be very 
| lad to hear it,” replied the princess; and the woman then proceeded to re- 

ate the whole story from the beginning, to the great surprise and amuse- 
ment of the princess, who at length entreated her to let me go free. The 
woman consented, and having destroyed the spell, the king’s servant was 
restored to his former shape, and his first thought was to effect his escape 
| from Seind.” 

There are various tales of a similar kind, many carrying with 
them a more definite moral. The proverbs with which the book 
| abounds exhibit keen observation and deep thought : sometimes 
they are too Oriental in their nature, as well in judgment upon 
| conduct as in their religious ideas, to have much bearing upon 
/ modern Western life ; sometimes they are “ as broad and general 
as the casing air.” We gather a few. 

“Tt is said, that a man will never be grateful for benefits, in the four 
following cases : if he already enjoys them ; if, by their means, he is able to 
throw off his subjection to his benefactor; if he hears too much said about 
them ; and if he knows himself unable to requite them with any adequate 
return. 

“It was said, Guard thyself from thine own designs against thine enemy, 








| as carefully as from his against thyself. 
| Many are they who have perished in the attacks and ambuscades planned 
by themselves; many a one has fallen into the well that he digged with his 


own hands, or has wounded himself with his own weapons.” 
“Tt is said, that five signs betoken the fall of a king: first, if he believe 


the words of gossips, and of those who cannot foresee the issue of events ; 
secondly, if he turn against those whom he ought to love; thirdly, if his 
revenue be not sufficient for his station ; fourthly, if he favour one “and dis- 
miss another from caprice and not from reflection; and fifthly, if he despise 
the counsels of men of wisdom and experience.” 

“It was said, that none are so much to be pitied as the ministers of mo- 
narchs under age, and old men in loye with maidens.” 
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“Jtis said, there are three species of creatures which if you do not 
lodge them and nourish them as befits their worth will immediately turn 
their back upon you and break with you ; and these are kings, men of letters, 
and this world’s goods.” 
“ News is deserving of eredit in proportion to the understanding rather 
than to the veracity of him who retails it. ‘ 
“The interpretation of which maximis this: that the truthful narrator, 
if he have no understanding, is liable to be mistaken, as well as to be im- 
osed upon by designing persons. His truth and trustworthiness are only 
a warrant that he will not alter that which he repeats, but cannot confer the 
penetration required to fathom that which he beholds. A truthful but un- 
observant man, fixing his eyes upon the sun, may tell you that it does not 
move; or looking at the moon, when the clouds are sweeping across her, 
may assert that she is proceeding with augmented speed upon her course. 
Likewise, gazing from the deck of a vessel under sail, he may think it is the 


sea which is flowing from beneath it; or being present at the a9 of the | 
y from the 


conjuror, his statement of what he has secn will differ wide 
soaltiy. Even as hearing the voice of a parrot behind a curtain, he would 
maintain that he had heard that of aman. Thus, he will fall into false- 
hood, not by voluntary misrepresentation of the truth, but by incapacity to 
perceive a? 

Michele Amari has rendered a service to literature in disinterring 
this curious work of the twelfth century and rendering it accessible 
to the European public. For general readers, at least in this 
country, it would have been better had more life been thrown into 
the accompanying matter whether notes or introduction ; especially 
the latter, which handles the subject of Saracenie Sicilian eiviliza- 
tion too curtly for completeness, too minutely for a sketch. The 
remote ideas and the formal manner of Oriental composition 
give occasional dryness to the Solwan. The cxtrancous matter 
is nearly as large as the book itself, and, beyond a description 
of the object of the work, and the life and age of the author, 
was not wanted. There is a good deal of erudition in the notes, 


and for that matter in the introduction; but it is of a dead kind, | 


and has the effect of encumbering the original. 


ALLERTON AND DREW; OR THE WAR OF OPINION.* 
Turs fiction combines in a singular degree the manner of the old 
school and of the new. There is the minute description of scenery 
and people of the old school, with the particular elaboration of 
common occurrences, and the metaphysical history of the prin- 
cipal dramatis persone ; things which gave great truth and fidelity 
to their pictures, making the reader familiar with place and 
person, though it tasked patience by overlaying the business of 
the story, and rendered the narrative somewhat “slow.” On the 
other side, the author of d//erton and Drew imparts a modern 
richness of colour to his pictures; but, as is generally the case in 
modern pictures, the artist is made a prominent part of the art. 
The sentiment of the writer, too, is of the day, as well as the so- 
cial opinions and manners on which his story is founded, and 
the actors and incidents of the story;itself. 

In this story, at least in this book, there are a variety of cir- 


cumstances. Deaths or afflictions are pretty numerous: the father | 
and mother of the heroine die, so do the children of her adoptive | 


uncle; and the intellect of his wife fails: many people and some 
sections of provincial society are sketched, and well sketched: yet 
amid all this the reader feels he has not only got no clue to the 
story but has not even got to the beginning. It is not till he is 
half through the first thick volume that he falls in with the two 
divines Messrs. Drew and Allerton, who give their own names to 
the work. He is nearly half through the book before he reaches 
the “ medias res” and fairly feels himself on the trail. The in- 
troduction is almost two-thirds of the whole, yet the reader has no 
clear idea of what he has to be introduced to. No doubt, it is all 
very well done. The scenes in the quiet country parish where 
Marion Greyson was born and her father the rector died—where 
his successor and her adoptive uncle Mr. Raeburn lived and suf- 
fered, till the death of Marion’s mother and her own almost wo- 
manhood—together with the most remarkable incidents of daily 
life that may occur in so long a period—are told naturally and 








the blue mould; but for his part, he agreed with Mr. Bishop (here a low 
bow) that the brown was better. 

** All this he did himself; afterwards we helped him a little. We hoisted 
him on to one of his hobbies, and he rode it gloriously. 

“Tle began to talk about himself, and extolled the practice of self-denial ; 
in which all present could join without joking: but he went on to remark, 
that he always made a point of denying rimself some elegant little luxury, 
excepting upon the festivals of the Church. 

“* Upon those days, the better to bear them in remembrance,’ he said, 
‘TI always drink lump sugar in my tea.’ 

“**On other days, I suppose, you take moist >’ said Frank Maidley, with 
an expression of deferential interest. 

**T used to do,’ he replied, flattered to be ‘so noticed, ‘ but lately I have 
Gat it better to make a still more marked difference by abstaining alto- 
gether.’ 

** *How interesting !’ said Frank, with a deep sigh. 

“**From one thing to another we drew him. He felt himself a lion, a 
eee interest, and ‘roared’ for our entertainment ‘like any sucking 

dove. 
| It may be doubted whether clergymen are proper heroes for 


| love-tales. If they are genuine lovers, the reader feels the want 
| 





of his idea of consistency in their professional character ; if this 

ideal consistency is preserved, they are above sublunary affections : 
the exceptional seeming case is a clergyman married before the 
| story begins ; but, then, he is not a hero. Allerton and Drew are 
| too like the general run of young, earnest, gentlemanly clergymen, 
| met with everywhere, to excite the sympathy of the reader. The 
| cloth, as well as the want of art in the management of the story, 
| may have something to do with the slowness that certainly at- 

tends the narrative ; so that the book is better read as if it were 

a series of essays and sketches strung together by a connecting 

link, than as anovel. In this point of view it is deserving of high 
| praise, for its pictures of rural scenery, its portraits of manners, 
and its exhibition of provincial society. To stick to the ostensible 
subject of the writer, the present action of religious differences, the 
following is a keen touch of modern female disciples. 

“* Besides these ladies, there was another set, who had always professed 
themselves ‘very fond of religion and all that sort of thing,’ and who yet 
contrived to enjoy such of the pleasures of the world as were within their 
reach, in connexion with this sort of half profession. These were among the 
first to declare themselves ‘greatly edified by dear Mr. Allerton’s excellent 
discourses’: in proof of which edification, they always abstained from giving 
tea-parties on Fridays—took care to attend service on every saint’s day— 
talked about the Anglican branch of the Holy Catholic Church—wore slight 
mourning during Lent—spoke of the Reformation with a shake of the head— 
talked with rapture of the ancient custom of confession, and hoped that 
‘ privilege would soon be restored to us.’ 

“* These ladies caricatured all Mr, Allerton’s opinions, and caused him infi- 
nite vexation. They were a set of retainers uae he would fain have been 
rid of. They had a book-club of their own—most of the books had deco- 
rated margins; and to hear some of them talk, one might have been led to 
suppose that they conceived the distinction between them and their late 
friends, the Evangelical party, to lie chiefly in some such trivial peculiari- 
ties as dress, form, and fashion. They had never troubled themselves much 
with the doctrines of either party; consequently, when they apparently 
came over to Mr. Allerton’s side, they had uo better way of deciding to 
‘which set’ a clergyman belonged than by observing whether he preached 
in his black gown; and of certain people they would affirm that it was im- 
| possible they could be High Church, because they had no fish on a Friday.’’ 


| 





| 


COLQUHOUN’S HISTORY OF MAGIC, WITCHCRAFT, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM." 

| A mtstory of magic—that is, an extraordinary (for strictly it can 

| hardly be called supernatural) power acquired over nature by a 
knowledge of nature, and deriving its moral character from the 
motives and ends for which it is exercised—may be made the 
means of curious scientific speculation, possibly of scientific infor- 
mation. Before the prevalence of printing, a knowledge of natural 

| philosophy was not only confined to few, but among those few it 
was individual knowledge; a man might teach what he knew to some, 
but not toaclass. An exception might seem to exist in the case of 
the priestly caste ; but it was scarcely an exception, since the know- 

| ledge of the Pagan or the Papal priesthood was not communicated 

| generally, but only to a selected few. Long after the discovery of 


truthfully. But where a story is to be narrated excellence of de- | printing, indeed till the last century, secrecy was mostly the rule 
iction does not suflice. In a picture, for example, the composition | pther than the exception. It is in part owing to this rule of 


is the first thing, and no merit in the execution of parts can make 
up for the want of it. 

When we get to the story, it is not very artistically managed. 
It wants directness; subordinate incidents are made too much of ; 


| secrecy, that so much knowledge has perished as to give rise to 
a class of “lost arts”; even some of what we call discovery is pro- 
bably merely revival. A history of magic by a competent man, if 


| it did nothing to restore them, might show how much we have 


the tale is dragged along by circumstances too trivial. The real | . oo. - ; irackes to their nat 
action of the book is the marriage of Drew to Marion, and of Al- | soi ant sesclve many spertons misacios sir natural 


lerton to Drew’s sister. The cause why Marion rejects Drew at 
first is little more than that the flattered parson seemed to rely too 
much upon himself; the reason of Allerton’s first refusal is that he | 
is Tractarian and Drew Evangelical, and the suitor thinks lightly | 
of the doctrine of the new birth. The way by which these difhi- 
culties are postponed, to be finally overcome, involves various in- 
cidents and changes of fortune, with sketches of a provincial town 
disturbed by religious divisions; Allerton’s Tractarian curate, 
Hewly, being painted in very dark and yet ridiculous colours. 
The following is a dinner appearance, described in a familiar letter. 
“Frank and I drew Mr. Hewly out in a way that does one good to think 
of. You know he is always a very grave man, and as he was desirous that 
day to be agreeable, he was then intensely so. 
“The solemnity with which he asked Helen to take wine was glorious ; 
the earnest empressement he imparted to his great black eyes, when he in- 
uired whether she preferred the liver or the gizzard-wing, was something 
elicious to behold; the sombre gravity with which he besought her to take 
some woodcock almost petrified her,—there was something tragic in the tone 
with which he assured her that ‘ it was excellent, and very young.’ 
“ His helping her to cheese was perfect. He did it as if it was a matter of 
life and death. Some ladies, he observed, in his slow, solemn voice, preferred 
* Allerton and Drew; or the War of Opinion. By the Author of “ A Rhyming 
Chronicle.” In two volumes. Published by Wertheim and Macintosh. 








Witchcraft, resting on an avowed compact with the Evil One, 
and attaining its ends, such as they were, by Satanic nCy, 
scarcely furnishes grounds for the investigation of physical philoso- 
phy, but it affords ample scope for speculation on the influence of 


| the imagination both on mind and body. It abounds, and more than 


magic, even when magic was pursued as a “ black art,” with ex- 
amples of credulity and crime, which have formed the raw materials, 
and often possess the interest though not the elevation and large- 
ness, of poetry. 

It may be doubted whether those abnormal nervous affections on 
which men of sound mind suspend their judgment and acknow- 
ledge their ignorance, but which the charlatan undertakes to ex- 
pound and govern—resolving all into some circulating fluid, whose 
most usual term is animal magnetism—can as yet be satisfactoril 
classed and explained. ‘There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Col- 
quhoun is not the man to accomplish this arduous task. 

To discriminate between what is merely extraordinary however 
singular, and what according to all reason and experience is evi- 

* A History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal Magnetism. By J. C. Colquhoun, 


| Esq., Author of “ Isis Revelata,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Longman and 


Co. London; and Black, Edinburgh. 
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dently impossible—a pure falsehood, or most probably a combina- | suffering shipwreck along with its associated science. 


tion of falsehood and fraud—requires a careful, sagacious, and acute 
mind, well disciplined in various studies, above all in logic; not 
one of which qualities Mr. Colquhoun possesses. To accumulate 
the requisite materials, requires a different if not a more extensive 
kind of study than that of our historian’s, which verges too much 
upon “all such reading as was never read.” The history of magic, 
witchcraft, and animal magnetism, to be made interesting in a 
mere literary sense, requires a clearer arrangement, a more distinct 
purpose, a better selection of facts, and a closer style, than are dis- 
ployed in these volumes. 


he object of Mr. Colquhoun is to prove the existence of animal 
magnetism from the earliest period, by resolving into the effects of | 


magnetism the Pagan and many of the Jewish miracles or re- 
markable stories, the legends of the saints, and the magic and 
witchcraft of the middle and later ages. Had this design 
been well carried out, an amusing book might have been 
made ; had the author confined his parallels to such things as are 
eredible in themselves, from falling within the range of general ex- 
perience—such as somnambulism—he would not have proved his 
ease, but he might have adduced “some light matter to go to the 
jury.” He has done nothing of the kind, nor do we think he can 


it. He has no skill; the scope of the plan is not discovered till | 


towards the close of the book, from the narrative having been over- | 


whelmed by discursive disquisition. There is neither closeness nor 
clearness of drift, from everything being overlaid by words. There 
is no logic either in a large or a limited sense. The whole pro- 


ceeds upon assumption and assertion; every strange fact in | 


history being attributed to animal magnetism. In particulars 
there is an equal failure : cases are alleged, for example, of persons 
in a state of clairvoyance speaking in a language they are said 
never to have learned ; patients in the same state, prescribing for 
themselves or others, are said to describe a drug whose name they 
do not know,—as if the revelation of a language were an easier 
matter than that of a single term, not to mention that the clair- 
voyants in many cases seem to have a miraculous knowledge of 
the appearance of the medicine. The facts have been selected 
without judgment, and are of very various degrees of improba- 
bility ; but the author delights in such tales as these,—very good 
as stories illustrative of Eastern superstition, but hardly to be ad- 
duced as proofs in a so-called scientific work. 

“ Among the scientific residents at Ghizni during the reign of Mahmoud 
was Abu Rihan, sent by Almamor from Bagdad, where he was venerated al- 
most as the rival of Avicenna. Besides metaphysics and dialectics, he 
studied and appears to have drawn his chief lustre from his attainments in 
what is now called the magical art. Of this D’Herbelot relates a remark- 
able instance. One day, Mahmoud sent for him, and ordered him to deposit 
with a third person a statement of the precise manner and place in which 
the monarch would quit the hall where he then sat. The paper being lodg- 
ed, the king, instead of going out by one of the numerous - ach caused a 


breach to be made in the wall, by which he effected his exit; but how was | 


he humbled and amazed, when, on the paper being examined, there was 
found « specification of the precise spot through which he penetrated! Here- 


The author, at the 
same time, took the liberty of expressing his decided conviction that phre- 
nology, when pursued into its legitimate consequences, must ultimately ter- 

minate in Atheism. The connexion was at that period fuintly denied, or at 
| least evaded, by the phrenologists. Gall, the inventor of the science, how- 
| ever, boldly acknowledged the direct result. In the volume before us, it ig 
at length fully admitted, in one of the most wanton and gratuitous attacks 
that have ever been made, not upon the Christian religion only, but upon all 
religion whatever. We are now taught by the conclusions at which the 
| authors of these Letters have arrived, that there is no God, no soul, no fu- 
| ture state, no prospect for mankind beyond the grave. Our anticipations 
| have thus been fully realized.” 

| 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Observations on the Past and Present State of Fire-arms, and on the 
probable Effects in War of the New Musket. By Colonel Chesney, 
9.C.L. and F.R.S., Royal Artillery. 

Notes upon Russia: being a Translation of the Earliest Account of that 
Country, entitled Rerum Moscoviticarum Commentirii, by the Baron 
Sigismund Von Herberstein, Ambassador from the Court of Germany 
to the Grand Prince Vasiley Ivanovich, in the years 1517 and 1526. 
Translated and edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by R. H. 
Major, of the British Museum. Volumel. (Printed for the Makluyt 
Society.) 

The Successful Merchant : Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, 
late of Kingswood Hill. By William Arthur, A.M., Author of “A 
Mission to the Mysore,”’ &e. 

Protestantism contrasted with Romanism, by the acknowledged and 
authentic Teaching of each Religion. Edited by the Reverend John 
Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls College, Oxford, Vicar of St. 
Helen, Bishopsgate, London. In two volumes. 





On National Defence in England. By Baron P. E. Maurice. Trans- 
lated by Captain J. E. Addison, Adjutant and Secretary to the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 

_ may possibly return to this publication by a distinguished Swiss officer. 

Meanwhile, we may recommend its attentive examination to all who take 

any interest in a subject which is forcing itself to the surface in spite of all 

“ delicacy” or “ reserve’”’—the state of the national defence. ‘The pam- 

philet will be found a plain, specific, thoroughly businesslike exposition of 

the manner in which this country might be invaded, successfully ; not by a 


| coup de main—a desperate dash at London—but by a very large army after 


regular preparation. It is possible that the writer has not allowed suffi- 
ciently for the difficulties of this preparation, and for disturbinz accidents, 
or the difficulty of executing paper plans, especially where combined nayal 
movements are in question. } 

An Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers, &e. 

Priest of the Diocese of Exeter. 

[This ‘‘ Priest of the diocese of Exeter”? seems very like a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—a Protestant minister doing his best to give a shake to our Pro- 
testant Church. The professed object of the book is to show, by quotations 
from their writings, the opinions of the great Reformers and martyrs of the 
Tudor age, upon the doctrines of the Apostolical succession, baptism, the eu- 
charist, predestination, faith, and works; and to make out that they did not 
personally hold the same opinions as they put into the authoritative exposi- 
tions of the doctrines of the English Church. Individually, the Reformers 
were Low Church, or even more liberal on the dogmas above mentioned ; 
the Prayer-book, &e. which they compiled, or drew up, is Catholic. We 


Bya 


| cannot tell how far the quotations may be relied on as honest,—that is, 


upon the prince, with horror, denounced this learned man as a sorcerer, and | 


commanded him to be instantly thrown out of the window. The barbarous 
sentence was presently executed; but care had been taken to prepare be- 
neath a soft and silken cushion, u 
out sustaining any injury. 
and requested to say whether by his boasted art he had been able to foresee 
these events, and the treatment through which he had that day passed ? 
The learned man immediately desired his tablets to be sent for; in which 
were found, regularly predicted, the whole of the above singular transactions. 


whether other passages might not be adduced to neutralize or qualify state- 
ments made often in the heat of controversy: the ** Priest’ says no. The 


| volume closes with an excuse for the Marian persecutions. ] 


n which the body of the sage sunk with- | 
Abu Rihan was then called before the monarch, | 


“ Another story of a similur description has been related by some of the | 


magnetic authors. A certain cenjuror had the reputation of possessing the 
faculty of reading the contents of closed letters. Having been called into 
the presence of a prince, he was asked whether he would undertake to in- 
form him of the contents of a despatch which he had just received by a 
courier. The answer was, ‘ Yes; tomorrow morning.’ The despatch re- 


mained all night sealed in the cabinet of the prince ; and on the following | 


morning the conjuror appeared before him, and gave him correctly the con- 
tents of the letter. Astonished at this wonderful occurrence, the prince re- 
ested an explanation of the matter; which the conjuror gave him in the 
owing terms. Upon going to bed, he excited in himself a strong desire 
to read the letter; he then fell asleep, and in a dream he learnt the con- 
tents. He appeared to be in the cabinet of the prince, and read the letter.” 
This author will bear no brother near his throne. Whatever 
may be thought of phrenology, it is younger than animal magnet- 
ism by twenty or thirty years, yet it has much more distinct and 
definite laws; it has greatly contributed to our knowledge of 
the anatomy of the brain ; it has perhaps fixed attention more clearly 
and usefully on metaphysical science ; and its operation is certain 
and uniform—that is, a phrenologist professes that he can always 
discover the organs and pronounce upon them. Mr. Colquhoun, 
indeed, denies this last fact. He says he has examined many 
heads and found the character just the reverse of what it ought to 
be: which is a legitimate argument. 
upon a rival pursuit, and apparently on no further grounds than 
that two persons have combined irreligion with phrenology in their 
lations, is not exactly fair. 
“ While preparing his treatise for publication, there came into his hands 
a volume entitled Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and Development, 
by H. G. Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau, which he considers too 
important to be passed over without such notice and animadversion as his 
cursory perusal of the book and his limited time will admit of. Many years 
ago—probably before Mr. A. and Miss M. commenced their physiological 
studies—the author of the following treatise publicly avowed his apprehen- 
sions in regard to the contemplated combination of the sciences of animal 
magnetism and phrenology, as a circumstance which would probably operate 
in a manner prejudicial to the former. His apprehensions have now been 
verified ; and the volume alluded to may be considered as the hybrid 
ct of the unnatural conjunction. 
“Time has not altered his first convictions in regard to the fatal conse- 
of this unhappy combination. Embarked on board the same frail 


To broadly charge Atheism | 


| priate. 


The Battles of the Bible. By a Clergyman’s Daughter, Authoress of 
“Chapters of the Shorter Catechism.” 

{The battles narrated in the Bible are the themes of this book; the object 
being to deduce from them moral lessons. The composition is relieved from 
the formality of a sermon by being cast into the form of dialogues between 
an old man and his grandchildren. ] 

A New Gazetteer ; or Topographical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas; comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty 
Thousand Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded upon the best Authorities: with a reference under every 
name to the sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed; and 
an Appendix. By James A. Sharp. In two volumes. 

[So far as geographical knowledge is concerned, the old gazetteer has been 
pretty well superseded by direct geographies; its use as a work of reference 
for specific information must always remain. This point, which is too fre- 
quently overlooked by compilers, has been distinctly perceived by Mr. Sharp, 
in his *‘ Gazetteer of the British Islands.’’ Facts, and facts alone, are stated, 
and as briefly as possible; the facts being such as are specitic and - 

In turning over the pages of these volumes, the reader will be 
astonished at the minute particularity of the places, notwithstanding the 
‘* sixty thousand”’ names of the titlepage may prepare him for fulness. The 
scale is exceedingly well arranged, the information increasing in proportion 
to the practical importance of the place. } 

Events to be Remembered in the History of England, its Sovereigns and 
its People. By Charles Selby. 

[A useful and attractive book, well adapted to accompany as a “ reader” the 
perusal of a school history. It contains an account of tue most remarkable 
events and “characters of the most eminent persons, extracted from the 
chroniclers and historians ; thus filling up the mere outline of an abridged 


| history, and in the most impressive way to a young student. | 


Selection from the Dramatic Works of William T. Moncrieff. Tn three 
volumes, 

| name of Moncrieff conjures up memories of the melodrama (if not of the 
drama) in its palmy days; carrying remembrance back to the dead, and even 
beyond some of them. ‘Tom and Jerry” was the rage at the Adelphi 
ere Terry, Yates, and Mathews, set up their standard there. Elliston figured 
in “Rochester, or Charles the Second’s Merry Days,”’ before that piece was 
transferred to Covent Garden, with Charles Kemble for its hero. ‘* Giovanni 


| in London” run ere Vestris brought it to its culminating point at Drury. 


| Old habitués of the theatre may remember how Gattie burst upon them in 


the Frenchman in “ Monsieur Tonson,”’ and younger playgoers must recol- 
lect Mathews in ‘ Monsieur Mallet.” These and many more than these 
pieces are collected, with prefaces and occasionally appendices, apropos to 
something connected with the particular drama, or anecdotes relating to its 
representation. } 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. Libcllus 4 Margareta More, 
quindecim annos nata, Chelseize inceptus. 
Queen Philippa’s Golden Booke. 7 
“‘Nequid nimis.”” Once in a way is all very well, but the mind gets tired 


vessel with phrenology, animal magnetism becomes exposed to the fate of | of imitations, the most attractive parte of which are external and meeha- 
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nical. Lady Willoughby’s Diary we did not greatly admire, though it had 
novelty to recommend it; Zhe Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
having more action and variety, was more attractive, if not so fresh ; but 
two such things are enough. When thorough knowledge of a past age is 
combined with dramatic genius, information may possibly be more pleasingly 
and popularly conveyed by the author assuming the character of a contem- 

ary and writing 1 a fictitious name. Where this combination is not, the 
reader must generally be content with an imitation of manner so obvious as 
to be easily detected. : 

Both the above productions are of this kind ; but the prose is better than 
the verse. Each is bound and printed in the olden style; The Household of 
Sir Thomas More plainly, the Golden Booke more richly.} 


Mary Gray, and other Tales and Verses. By the Author of “ The 


Discipline of Life,” &e. 
[This volume contains three prose tales, followed by various poems. The 
tales are founded on subjects that may be said to constitute romance in 
everyday life, and are written with much elegance and some pathos. The 
verses are of the kind called miscellaneous; the themes well chosen, and 
unhacknied ;_the verse spirited, and if not remarkable for originality, very 
much above the wonel . 
The Story of Nineveh. By the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” &e. 
Two Stories for my Young Friends. The Ericksons. The Clever Boy ; 
or Consider Another. By Miss Frances Brown. . 
{Juvenile books. ‘*The Story of Nineveh” is a rapid sketch of the history 
of the empire, with Bible references, and a summary of Mr. Layard’s dis- 


coveries. ‘The Ericksons,” is a tale of Norway; its fellow-——“* The Clever 


Boy ”—of England. ] 
The Avenger ; a Metrical Tale. By Samuel Carter, Author of “ Mid- 
night Etfusions,”’ &e. 
{A metrical tale in the manner of Byron.] 
The Lay of the Palace. By Mrs. Napier. 


The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland; with Genealogical | 


and Historical Notices of the Families of the Nobility; the Arch- 
bishops und Bishops; a List of Titles of Courtesy ; a Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom; the Privy Council, &e. By Henry Rumsey 
Forster, of the ** Morning Post.” ; , . 


{The new edition of this very useful and handy book enjoys the advantage | 


of having been revised by the persons whose “ noble selves’? and families 
form the subject of the whole. The advantage of this revision Mr. Rumsey 
Forster dwells upon, and naturally; it is original knowledge—we drink at 
the fountain-head, instead of down the stream. The advantage of this may 
be shown by a single example. “ Lord Talbot de Malahide is in one Peerage 
reported as having an only child, a daughter, born in 1850; in another, as 
childless, with his brother as heir-presumptive. The noble lord's family 
will be found, on a reference to page 319, to consist of two sons and three 
daughters.’”” The ruthless destruction of children is nearly as great in other 
instances. ] 

German Word-Book ; a Comparative Vocabulary displaying the close 
aflinity between the Germen and English Languages. By Adolphus 
Bernays, Phil. Doe. 

[A valuable little book for the begianer in German ; being clear, simple, and 
adapted to advance the pupil easily end rapidly. The principle of the Word- 
book is to store the mind of the student with German words, and to teach 


him some leading rules of German grammar, by using English words that | 


either have their counterpart in German or bear a close resemblance to those 
of his mother tongue. | 

Excelsior ; or the Realms of Poesie. By Alastor. 
[A rhapsody about poetry, intermingled with some criticisms, if they can be 
called such, on particular poets. ] 


The most remarkable of the new editions is Blaine’s “ Encyclopwdia of 
Rural Sports.”” ‘The original edition exhausted the subject and in an ency- 
——_ way ; taking in the history in general, and the particular history of 
each branch, besides natural histories of the animals, as well as pictures of 
sports proper. This extent of plan has been retained, but extensive altera- 
tions and additions have been made, and the whole revised by persons of 
mark and repute in the sporting world. The plates have also been consi- 
derably increased, and form quite a feature of the book. 

The other reprints are mostly shilling volumes, except Colley Grattan’s 
“‘ Agnes de Mansfeldt,” which Mr. Bentley has sent forth in the typography 
of his old five-shilling novels, for the price of cighteenpence—another tribute 
to readings for the rail. 

An Encyclopedia of Rural Sports ; or Complete Account, Historical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Sporting, Fishing, Racing, &e. 
By Delabere P. Blaine, Esq. New edition, revised and corrected, by 
Harry Hieover, A. Graham, Esq., Ephemera, &c. Illustrated by 
above 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by 
Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, &e. 

Agnes de Mansfeldt ; an Historical Tale. By Thomas Colley Grattan, 
Author of “The Heiress of Bruges,” &c. 

Twice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. First and Second Series. 

Lillias Davenant ; a Novel. By E, M. Stewart, Author of ** Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland,”’ &e. 


Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodginghouse-Keepers and , 


Lodgers, &e. 
New Seriazs. 

The Garden Companion, and Florist’s Guide. Part I. 

[This new horticultural magazine enters in medias res without any expla- 
nation of the special objects .« which it is intended to be devoted, and with- 
out internal evidence of any —- plan. It appears to be rather mis- 
cellancous than practical, The number contains two coloured lithographic 
illustrations by Mr. Rosenberg; a gentleman whose talents have been dis- 
ylayed to advantage in recent years at the Water-Colour Exhibitions. } 

The Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery. By 
Spencer Thomson, M.D., &c. Part I. 

ItiustRaTED Work. 

The Portrait Gallery of distinguished Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, 
Divines, Painters, Architects, Engineers, Physicians, Lawyers, &e. 
With Biographies. Originally published by the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. Part I. 


[We have noticed in two or three quarters an infusion of biographical lite- | 


rature in the serials of the new year. The Portrait Gallery before us is a 
very respectable work, of a class always useful and pleasing, and its price in 
the present reissue extremely reasonable. The book is to be completed in 
twenty-four monthly parts, at half-a-crown each.] 
ALMANACKS. 
The American Almanack, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
year 1852, 

Ombrological Almanack, for 1852. By Peter Legh, Esq., A.M., &c. 

The Post Magazine Almanack, 1852. 








| The Scottish Temperance League Register and Abstainer’s Almanach, 
for 1852. 

The Prudent Man's Almanack, for 1852; with Essays and Tllustrations 
of every branch of Insurance. By William Bridges, Actuary and 
Secretary to the Mitre Life Assurance. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Bonaparte Plot, &. By A. Granier de Cassagnae. 

A Detailed Exposure of the Apology put forth by the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment in reply to the Charges of Mr. Gladstone, Xe. 

Ancient Puritanism and Modern Politics ; a Sermon. By James Ma- 
theson, B.A. . 

The Advancement of Knowledge the Fulfilment of Prophecy. A Ser- 

} mon, by the Reverend John Edmund Cox, M.A. &c. , 

European Colonization of America in Ante-Historic Times. By Dr. C. 
A. Adolph Zestermann, P 

The Appellate Jurisdiction : Scotch Appeals. 

The Egyptian Railway ; or the Interest of England in Egypt. 

The Case of the Railways Considered, &e. 

Lecture on Electro-Metallurgy. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., &c. 

A Guide to Photography. By W. H. Thoruthwaite. Third edition, 

The Royal Pardon Vindicated, in reference to the claims of Mr. W. H. 
Barber on the justice of the country. By Sir George Stephen, Bar- 
rister-at-law. Third edition. 





BIRTHS, 
On the 29th December, at Osberton, near Retford, Viscountess Milton, Wife of 

| George Savile Foljambe, Esq., of a son, 

} Onthe Ist January, at Walton-on-Thames, Lady Thompson, of a son and heir. 

On the 2d, at Lissadell, the seat of Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., M.P., the Countess 
of Dunraven, of a son, still-born, 

On the 3d, at Wear House, near Exeter, Lady Duckworth, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, in New Street, Spring Gardens, the Wife of J. Bonham Carter, M.P., 
of a son. 

On the 6th, in Stanhope Street, the Lady Cremorne, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at East Shefford Rectory, Berks, the Lady of the Rev. Stephen Brown, 
| of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Mrs. George Cadogan, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Lee, Blackheath, Mrs. Macgregor Laird, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 30th December, at Stowmarket, Emily De Vere, second daughter of the Rev, 

| A. G. H. Hollingsworth, Vicar of Stowmarket and Stowupland, K.D. and J.P. for 

the county of Suffolk, to Henry Coldham Mathew, Esq., of Pentloe Hall, Essex, 

second son of the late Rev. E. Mathew, Vicar of Coggeshall 

On the Ist January, at Swanscombe, Kent, Charles Burney Young, Esq., of the 
Stock Exchange, to Nora Creina, fourth daughter of General and Lady Charlotte 
Bacon, of Swanscombe Lodge. 

On the Ist, at Stoke Damerel, Captain John P. Coode, Thirty-dfth Regiment 
| M.N.IL., son of Rear-Admiral Coode, C.B., to Emily Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Commander E. Collier, R.N. 

On the Ist, at Hansworth Church, Staffordshire, the Rev. John William Donald- 
son, D.D., Head Master of Bury School, Suffolk, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
| College, Cambridge, to Louisa, eldest daughter of John Rawlins, Esq., of Ashley 
House, Handsworth. 

On the 7th, at Halesworth, the Rev. Samuel Blois Turner, Incumbent of Linstead, 
to Marion, eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert E. Hankinson, Rector of Hateswerth, 
Suffolk. 


DEATHS. 

On the 18th December, at New Byth, Banffshire, Mrs. Forrest ; in her 9) h year. 

On the 27th, at Nairn, N.B., Sir Frederick William Dunbar, Bart., of Bath; ia 
his 32d year. 

On the 29th, at North Cray, Kent, Sarah, Relict of the late William Kettel, Esq., 
of Wateringbury, in the same county; in her 91st year. 

On the 30th, at Ozleworth Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Joseph Mayo; in 
his 88th year, 

On the 3lst, in High Street, Portsmouth, William Reeks, in the full possession of 
his mental faculties; in his 93d year. 

On the Ist January, at Halstead Place, Kent, John George Children, Esq., F.R.S, 

On the Ist, at Brighton, General Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson, +.0.B., Colonel 
of the Thirty-ninth Regiment of Foot; in his 88th year. 

On the 2d, in College Terrace, Islington, Mrs. Naish; in her 92d year. 

On the 3d, in St. Martin's Place, Dover, Charlotte, Relict of Thomas Quihampton, 
late of Saltwood ; in her 90th year. 

On the 3d, at Shanks House, the Rev. 8. Marindin, Rector of Buckhorn Weston, 
Dorset; in his 44th year. 

On the 5th, at Hoveton House, Norfolk, at a very advanced age, Mary Caroline, the 
Wife of the Rev. Thomas Calthorpe Blofeld. She was the last surviving child of 
Francis Grose, Esq., F.A.S., the celebrated antiquary. 

On the 5th, at Highgate, from hurts sustained by the explosion of a lamp, Thomar 
Wynne Edwards, Esq., third son of the Rev. Thomas Wynne Edwards, Vicar of 
Rhuddlan and St. Asaph, N. W.; in his 24th year, 

On the 5th, at Alborough Hall, Norfolk, John Johnson Gay, Esq., for many years 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for that county; in his 69th year. 

On the 6th, at Clitsome House, Washford, near Taunton, James Lockhart, Esq., 
of Lanhams, Essex; in his 59th year. 

Lately, in the College, Ely, the Rev. George Millers, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Minor Canon of the Cathedral for fifty-one years; in his 77th year. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, January 6. 

Partnersuips Disso.vep.—The Penpoll Lead Smelting Works, Feock, Cornwall 
Herring, Brothers, Aldersgate Street, druggists— Ravenscroft and Co. London; as 
far as ..gards 8. A. Wyllie—J. A. and L. Webb, Combs, Suffolk, tanners — Cole 
Jolliffe, Newport, Isle of Wight, builders —Davis and Delaforce, Wimpole Street 
wine-merchants— Kirkpatrick and Cardall, Coventry, coal-dealers Beavan and 

Power, Cheltenham, chemists—G. and W. Twigg, Birmingham, button-manufac- 
| turers—Sykes and Jackson, Birstall, chemist—T. and C. Boulton, Bristol, linen- 
drapers Bartlet and Co. Bloomsbury Square, publishers ; as far as regards G. B. G. 
Wood—Mabyn and Grant, Aldermanbury, warehousemen Sellers and Gladstone, 
Liverpool, wine-merchants —Davies and Son, Hanover Street, tailors r. and J, 
Woolley, Leominster, printers —Hayward and Griffin, Birmingham, coff e-dealers— 
Workman and Prance, Evesham, attornies-at-law; as far as regards iH. Workman— 
W. and B. Newsome, Upper Russell Street, Bermondsey, wool-merchants Rabey 
and Co. Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, ale-merchants—Shawerott and Simpson, Kirk- 
dale, Lancashire, contractors —Nedham and Benfield, Leicester, surgeons I letcher 
and Son, Bristol, linen-drapers — Frank and Davy, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen- 
drapers— Perry and Son, Stourbridge, ironmongers Grundy and Co. Liverpool, mer- 

chants; as far as regards T, Grundy—Bennett and Arnold, St. Alban's, builders— 
Blythe and Carlyle, Liverpool, provision-merchants Vass and Rogers, Hornsey, 
coach-proprietors Sewell and House, Swaffham, attornies —Platt and Co. Liver- 
pool, tar-distillers— Frean and Daw, Plymouth, corn-merchants; as far as regards 
G. Frean—Eyre and Son, Wellingborough, boot-manufacturers ~ heay and Elgar, 
Lymington, plumbers— Ogden and Freeman, Barton Street, Westminster, coal-mer- 
chants Woodham and Co. Winchester, attornies—J. and 5. A Rye, Irthling- 
borough, Northamptonshire, butchers—Marsh and Jones, Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, house-agents— Johnson and Roffey, Edward Street, York Road, emery- 
paper-makers—Boustield and Taylor, Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, brewers— 
Merry and Son, Fenchurch Street, brokers— Herbert and Mortiboy, Newman Street, 
jewellers—Nicol and Allan, Upper Marylebone Street, grainers Tucker and Thir- 
kell, Liverpool, wine-merchants Calrow and Sons, Bury, cotton-spinners— Perkins 
and Heinekin jun. Lianelly, Carmarthenshire — Stevens and Blackmore, Salisbu 4 
woollen-drapers—J. and J. Jones jun. Hull, woollen-drapers—Smith and Co, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards J. Suddards and D. Sharp— 
J.8. and F. 8. Percival, Towcester, bankers. 

Bankrurts.—Epwasp Hanson Patmer, Brentford, brewer, to surrender Jan, 
17, Feb. 20: solicitors, Laurance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury—Henry Roserr Sapive, Poppin's Court, Fleet Street, card- 
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maker, Jan. 16, Feb. 13: solicitor, Brisley, Pancras Lane, Cheapside ; official assig- 
nee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Pui.ie SuMMERs, Tabernacle Walk, fancy printer, 
Jan. 20, Feb. 19: solicitors, Laurance and Co. Frederick’s Place; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Ronsert Trower, College Street, Chelsea, builder, 

Jan. 13, Feb. 19: solicitors, G. and G. H. Clarke, Finsbury Place; official assignee, 
Bell, gy Street Buildings —Joseru Coes, Bue kingham, dealer in corn, Jan. 
15, Feb. : solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Doctors’ Commons; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —Joun Cocie, Limington, Somersetshire, miller, Jan, 
15, Feb. 18: solicitors, Reed and Son, Bridgewater ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, 
Hernaman, Exeter—Tuomas Hircnens, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, tim- 
ber-merchant, Jan. 21, Feb. 23: solicitor, Brutton, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Tnomas Rostxson, Hull, broker, Jan, 28, Feb. 18: solicitor, Preston, Hull; 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Hveu Brown, Liverpool, ship-chandler, Jan. 16, 
Feb. 12: solicitor, Greatly, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divivenps.—Jan. 27, Cook, Hedge Row, Islington, linen- draper—Jan, 29, Thomp- 
son, Long Acre, India-rubber-bath-manufacturer—Jan. 29, G.and A. T. Webb, 
Great St. Helen’s, wine-merchants—Jan. 27, Mason, Fenton, Staffordshire, china- 
manufacturer- -Jan. 23, Sutterby, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, grocer—Jan. 27, Seddon, 
Eccleston, Lancashire, flour-dealer—Jan. 27, Stockdale, Liverpool, soap-manufac- 
turer. 

Certiricates.— 7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 29, Radcliffe jun. Chichester Place, Gray's Inn Road, window-gh 
merchant—Jan. 29, Pamment, Penton Street, Pentonville, cheesenionge r- 
Simmonds, Brighton, grocer—Jan. 28, Sanford, Paternoster Row, stationer— Jan. 28, 
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Solomon, Strand, tailor— Jan. 28, Seymour, Downham, Cambridge shire, grocer—Jan. 
28, Fuller, Ely, Cambridgeshire, stone-mason—Jan. 29, Tedd, Coventry, cotton- 


dresser. 

DectaRATiIons OF Diviprxps.—Brown, Fetter Lane, pawnbroker ; first div. of 
4s. 4d. on new proofs, Jan. 10, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Dannit jun. Talbot Inn Yard, Southwark, hop-merchant; final div. of lid. 
Jan. 8, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfe ld, Basinghall Street —Dousbery, 
New Farringdon Street, boot-factor ; second div. of 33d. Jan. 8, and three subsequent 
Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Strect—Ballingall, Edward Street. Portman Square, 

ianoforte-maker ; first div. of 3s. any W ednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 

ay, Brecknock Terrace, Camden Town, draper ; first div. of 3s. 4d. any Wednesday ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Burt, High Street, Newington Butts, grocer ; first 
div. of Is. 13d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, B: isinghall Street- -Dixon, Leeds, draper ; 
first div. of Lls. any Wednesday ; Ww hitmore, Basingh ill Strect—Rawson, Market 
Rasen, seed-merchant; second and final uiv. of Sid. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull— 
Webb, Stourbridge, clothier; first div. of 4s. any ‘Thursday ; sc hristie, Birmingham 
—Newman, Long Sutton, schoolmaster; first div. of 3s. Gd. Jan. 15, or any subse- 
quent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—Coleman, Coventry, chemist; first div. of 
6s, 8d. any Thursday during the month ple ao ; Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS.—M* Math, Camlachie, dyer, Jan. 12, Feb, 9—M*‘Kaye, 
Newmilns, spirit-dealer, Jan, 13, Feb. 7. 


Friday, January 9. 

Partyersuirs Dissoiven.—Slight and Smith, Skirbeck, Lincoln, builders—Jevons 
and Co. Liverpool, iron-merchants—Robins and Co. Birmingham, auctioneers— 
White and Dew, St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, farmers—J. and G. Norton, Manches- 
ter, cheesemongers--Fry and Co. Philpott Lane, metal-brokers Fleming and Gar- 
nett, Ulverston, grocers—Flower and Abbot, Bristol, masons— Myers and Co. Liver- 
ne. merchants— Bates and Bell, Throgmorton Street, stock-brokers—M. and J. 

ott, Skipton, brewers—'‘Thompson and Co. Mincing Lane, tea-brokers far as re- 
7? W. J. Thompson sen.—Lambert and Co. Hull, ship-brokers; as far as regards 

3. R. Wood—Long and Hewlitt, Chancery Lane, wine-merchants—Hollidge and Co, 
Hull, tea-dealers—Restall and Co. Farnham, tailors—Izon and Sims, Birmingham, 
pocketbooh-makers— Woodger, Brothers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fish-curers; as far 
as regards J. Woodger—Harv ey and Co. St. George Street, East, clothiers—T. Dar- 
low jun. and W. Darlow, Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, grocers—Mackey and Co. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, drapers ; as far as regards G. Bell—E, M. Nunn and A. 
Wallis, Ealing, Middlesex, schoolmistresses—W. Briscoe and Son, Wolverhampton, 
merchants ; as far as regards G. Brisecoe—Nash and Co. Reigate, land-agents— Dyer 
and Clarke, Upper Marylebone Street, surgeons—Rivett and Sons, Crown Street, 
Finsbury, cabinet-makers; as far as regards W. Rivett sen.—J. and 8. Shilling, 
Northwarnborough, Southampton, nurserymen—Rhodes and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, grocers—Remington and Co. Bombay, merchants; as far as regards R. F. 

Remington— Candy and Co. Watling Street, merchants—Bromhead and Hemming, 
Bristol, contractors-—-Crabtree and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers ; as far 
as regards W. Rushforth— Mayhew and Padmore, Argyle Street, St. Jame’s’s, archi- 
tects—Brown and Cropper, Sheffield, whitesmiths— Milroy and M‘Cord, Plymouth, 
linen-drapers— Broadhead and Rogers, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manufacturers 
—The Australian Trust Company ; as far as regards J. Stevenson—Jevons and Wood, 
Neath, iron-masters. 

Bankxvrrts.— Ricuarp and Ricwarp Biiuine, Reading, brick-makers, to surren- 
der Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitors, Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford Row; Blandy, 
Reading; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Freperick Freeman Conn, 
Canterbury, grocer, Jan. 20, Feb. 17: solicitor, Cullen, Poplar; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—Samvet Mason, Newcastle-under-Lyne, diaper, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 18: solicitors, Fenton, Neweastle-under-Lyne; Motteram and Co. Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Jounx Witttiams, Bristol, ship- 
owner, Jan. 23, Feb. 18: solicitor, Day, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristel— 
Davin Boosnyer, Tavistock, ironmonger, Jan. 0, Feb. 18: solicitors, Parker and 
Co. Bedford Row; Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter ORGE 
Mitnes, Scarborough, cloth-merchant, Jan. 26, Feb. 16: solicitors, Barker, and 
Hird, Hudderstiela; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Brapsuaw Tayior, 
Liverpool, commission-agent, Jan. 22, Feb. 13: solicitor, Booker, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Turner, <q gt eng WAL Ocitvir, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 
broker, Jan. 20, Feb. 26; solicitor, White, Sunderland; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DivipEnps.-—Feb. 2, Keele, and Bisdee, Riches Court, in Street, merchants— 
Feb. 3, Brameld, Titchborne Street, china-dealer—Jan. Wheeler, St. Martin's 
Lane, ‘woollen-draper— Jan, 30, Ekin, Cambridge, a Tie Pinon: 30, Ashlin, 
Eastcheap, corn-factor—Veb. 4, Powell, Aston, Birmingham, miller—Feb. 4, Lacey, 
Birmingham, glass-dealer—Jan. 30, Smith, Leeds, iron-founder— Jan. 30, Thomp- 
son, Leeds, china-dealer—Jan. 30, Beach, Bradford, Yorkshire, Apothecary—Jan. 
$1, Hill, Thorne, Yorkshire, wine-merchant—Jan. 31, Waterman, Sheffield, grocer. 

Certiricates.— 7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.— Feb. 3, Davies, Walbrook, coal-merchant — Feb. 3, Churton, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, bookseller--Feb. 3, Kitson, Fenchurch Street, saddler— 
Jan. 31, Bate, New Windsor, builder—Jan. 31, Whatford, Brighton, dentist—Jan. 
30, White, Winchester, builder—Jan. 31, Jones, New Road, Whitechapel, cow- 
keeper—Feb. 5, Smith, Newea- tle-upon-T. ne, ship-broker—Feb. 4, Rawlins, War- 
wick, maltster— Feb. 2, King, Liverpool, chemist. 

DEcLAKATIONS oF DivipENds.—Peacock, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, plumber 
first div. of 2s. 6d. Jan. 10, aud three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane 
—Devey, Woburn, auctioneer ; first div. of 7s. 6d. Jan. 10, and three subsequent Sa- 
turdays; Groom, Abehureh Lane—Dow son, Oxford Street, ironmonger; first div. of 
2s. 8d. any ‘Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall ‘Street—Moores, Aylesbury, draper ; first 
div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street— Wolsey, W areham, corn- 
merchant; first div. of 1s. 5d. on new proofs, Jan. 15, and three subsequent Thurs- 
days ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Sydenham, Poole, printer; first div. of 2s 2d. 
on new proofs, ‘Jan. 15, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Haines, Northampton, grocer; first div. of 4s. Jan. 15, and three subsequent 
Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Meikle, Liverpool, pawnbroker; first div. 
of 1s. 9d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Gamble, Liverpool, merchant ; third 
div. of ld. Jan. 12, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool— Russell, Altham 
Mills, Blackburn, ‘miller, sec. div. of 9d. Jan. 12, or any ype Monday; Bird, Li- 
verpool—Evans and Nephew, Wrexham, drapers ; sec. div. of 1jd. Jan. 12, or any sub- 
sequent Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Fielding, Rhyl, Flintshire, hotelkeeper ; second 
div. of ls. 4d. Jan. 12, or any subsequent Monday; ; Bird, Liverpool—Dutton, Tarvin, 
Cheshire, joiner; first div. of ls. 6d. Jan. 12 , orany subseque ut Monday; Bird, Liver- 
pool—Pringle, Liverpool, iron-founder ; second div. of 1d. Jan. 12, or any subse- 

uent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Alanson, Liverpool, wine-merchant; third div. of 
fa. Jan. 12, or an subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Royce, Nottingham, cur- 
rier; first div. of tet 10d. Jan. 17, or any subsequent alternate Saturday until June 
26; Bittleston, Nottingham—Cuff, Leicester, hotelkeeper; first div. of 6s. 8d. Jan. 
17, or any subsequent alternate Saturday until June 26; Bittleston, Nottingham— 
Storr, Corby, Lincolnshire, gocer; first div. of 1s. 1d. Jan, 17, or any subsequent 
alternate Saturday until June 26; Bittleston, Nottiagham—Thornley, Ripley, Der- 
byshire, grocer; second div. of Told. Jan. 17, or any subsequent alternate Saturday 
until June 26; Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS.— Dunbar, Edinburgh, professor of Greek, Jan. 14, Feb. 4 
—Main, Glasgow, merchant, Jan. 13, Feb. 3—Johastone, Edinburgh, poulterer, Jan. 
15, Feb. 5—Clark, Edinburgh, grocer, Jan. 14, Feb. 11,—Morrison, Glasgow, mer- 
chant, Jan. 15, Feb. 5. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FUNDS 










. (Closing Prices.) 


























































































Saturd. Monday, | Tuesday. ¥ Fedines, Thurs. | Friday, 
eens ————— ee) 
SD rerenresesstoevevsors shut _ lovyexd.| 7 97 7 
Ditto for Account .... 96jexd 973 | 978 | 978 973 97 
3 per Cents Reduced..... 97 oe ; 8 | 97 98 oT) 
3} per Cents ... 9x8 985 99 (|g 98% ” 
Long Annuities ......... —_— — | 7 7 7 — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent 216 215} 216) 216 216 216 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... . shut i=— 259 os 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per die 59 pm. 59 7 58 58 5s 
India Bonds 3 per Cent..... eocevecccese 70 pm. ee oe ee 72 [> — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian.... 5p. Ct 80 Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 1064 
Belgian. gam | 88 Mexican ... 5 — 30 
Ditto..... -23— | 53 Michigan .. &t&— —_— 
Brazilian. 5 — 954 Mississippi . &t— ae 
Buenos Ayres é&— New York.. 5 — 96 
Chilian ... 6 — 102 Ohio ....-. «+ &t& — 104 
Danish .....0+0+ee0es 5 — 1U03 Pennsylvania 5 — 824 
Dutch ( Ex. 1 Guilders) ..2} — | 59} ex d. || Peruvian..... i= 95 - 
Ditto. Aa 92 | Portuguese, t— 923 
Frene h. -3 — | 70f. 37}c. || Ditto. ..... 3a — 
+6 — jlodf. 25¢ Russian bt — 1134 
4 — | 7a | Spanish es 23; 
B ove 6— 57 | Ditto .... 3 — | 42fexd 
Kentucky oo. = | Ditto (Passive <a | 5} 
Louisiana (Sterl -5 — | 90exd. Ditto (Coupons) . 9} 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — jssjexd Venezuela Active.......eeeeceee ot 37) 
SILARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banks— 
Caledonian .......eeeceeeees eves 16 Australasian........+++ oeeeeee 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 28 British North Ame rican. 
Eastern Counties . 7 Colonial . oo 
Great Northern ... e lng Commerce ial ‘of London. . 
Great South. and W. est. Treland.. 364 London and Westminster ee 
Great Western . 87 London Joint Stock........ 
Hull and Selby 106} National of Ireland ... 
62 National Provincial. 
—_ Provincial of Ireland 
London Brighton and South Coast 97 Union of Australia.... 
London and Blackwall, .........- 73 Union of Loudon... ......+++0+- 
London and North-western . 1174 Mintus— 
Midland ......0ecececeeeees 58 BOlanoS..cece cvececcccceces eee —_— 
North British ... 73 Brazilian Imperial . 1} 
Scottish Central....... Ditto (St. John del Key). oe 22 
South-eastern and Dover . 213 Cobre a © ccccccces ecccocees o4h 
South-westerM ......ceeecevevees 86 MISCELLANEO 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. ish Australian ‘Agric ream 16 
York and North Midland ..... eee 23} Camada .... 6c cceeeeeee 49 
Dockxs— General Steam. ° 27} 
East and West India... 145 Peninsular and Oriental Ste ‘am | Tlexd 
London ......eeeceee 121 Royal Mail Steam . 78} 
Bt. Katherine ......6...eeeeeeeee 81 South Australian 234 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 3d day of Jan. 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued secesecsecese ove £30,992 450 
| 


| 


£30,992,450 
BANKING DE 

+ £14,553 ,000 
3,161,804 
9,447,516 
9,371,117 
1,241,618 


£37 ,778,145 


Proprietors’ Capital ...... 
Kes 





Public Deposits’ 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Day and o 


Government Debt, .....+++++++ £11,015, 106 





Other Securities .. . + 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion - +. 16,959. ‘075 
Silver Bullion,.....ec.cesesese 33,370 

£30,992,450 


PARTMENT. 
Government Securitics (in- 
cluding Dead W ~— Annuity) £18, 290, — 
Other Securities. 1 
Notes 





£37 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Bz anks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Diy iy cll 





BULLION. Per oz. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 

Foreign Gold in Coin, pecans Pieces 0 0 0 

New Dollars ......-c0000. eeecccece v 411) 
iiverin Bars, Standard 0 5 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes a 10 0. 0 0 
Iron, British Bars .... 5 
Lead, British Pig. ° 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 





7 
M4 w O us 





+ 261028 
23 — 24 
28— 30 
ju— St 
54—55 
s—37 


Wheat, R.New 36 toss Rye ...++. 











Peas, Hog. es 


Super. New. 46 48 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 














Indian ‘Gor 4 


2 to 30 Sl eum, Feed .. ii tols 






Maple..... 

White 30 —32 | Fine .. 18—19 

Boilers 32-34 Poland .,, 19—20 
Beans, Ticks. 24—25 Fine .. 20—21 

Old. - 7 Potato.... 22—2% 











Fine .. %—24 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 





Wheat .... 37s. 2d. | Rye. ° _— 7. 
Barley ..... 26 3 Beans o- 28 
Oats .oceeee 17 9 PCRS... 2.008 28 $ 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 37s. 44. | Rye ld 
Barley... 2 67 Beans .. 9 
Oats...... 18 3 Peas ... 2 

FLOUR. 






per sack 10s. to > 
3s 





— = 

—37 

American .....++. per barrel 13 — 22 

Canadian .... — 22 
Bread, 5 54d. to 63d. the 4b. dl af 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, 3!. lis. to 4. 0s. per ewt. 






Bacon, Irish +per cwt. 40s. to dds, 
Cheese, Cheshi 2 — ts 

Derby Plain . . = — bt 
Hams, ME tslicamadatnsbstety ts — ov 





Eggs, Fre nach, per 120, 4s. 3d. to Gs “Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


awesen -_ Laven matt." 
d. d. 





SMITHFIELD.” 
s 


Heap or Cattie at 






































da, s. . SMITHFitLD. 
Beef .. 2 6 to 3 Oto3 4 ... 2 6to3 God O Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 210—3 4—31 .... 3 6—4 2—4 G6 Beasts. 803,.., 3 
Veal .. 24—3 4—3W .... 2 6—3 8—4 O Sheep. 4,450.. 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—3 8 ..-. : a [=2% Caives. 276 
Lamb... 0 0-0 0-0 0 a 0 Pigs... 280 
* To ‘sink the offal, per : 1b. 
HOPS OOL. 
Kent Pockets....... +++ 126s, to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 1340 
Choice ditto ... +» 100 — 240 | Wether and Ewe .......... +0000 10 a 
Sussex ditto ... - 108 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 
Farnham ditto.......-.66 «+. M7 — 205 [Fine Combing.........e0eeeeee +» 1 M4 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SmivTu reco. Wuuirecuartt. 
Hay, Good 76s. tO 803. ceseeee ceeee TBS. LO TSS. coseecereee 633. to 75s 
Inferior . 55 — 63 . 55 — 60 - 55 — 63 
New.. v0-— 0 o— 0 o— 06 
Clover ..... 7s 84 — 86 70 — 90 
Wheat Straw se 24 20 — 26 20 — 28 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. o} GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ooee ° _ ewt, = Nn Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb.. ls. O01. to 29. 24, 
Refined .......6++ ° ° Congou, fine ....... asees i‘(i- 7 
Linseed Of) ......sceeeeeeeeesees 0 Pekoe, flowery ° 6— 30 
Linseed Oil-Cake  ....++. per 1000 10 10 u * In Kond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 


Candles, per Jozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton,.... eee 178. 6d. 
TeOS..ecereeee soe 178, 3d. 






Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 58s. to 905. Od, 
= 


Good Ordinary — 425. Us 


Sugar, Musecov vado, per cwt..- “. Os. Od, 
West India Molasses ...... in Ou. to 15s. 0d. 
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January 10, 1852.] 
HE LADIES COLLEGE, 47, Bedford 


arve.—The LECTURES of the next Term will COM- 
on the 12th Jaxvany 1852, A det viled + 4~% 
Lady President at the College, 7, Bed 





Sque 
MENCE 
can be had from the 
ford Square 

VANORAMA of NIMROUD, Ancient 
| Nineveh. —BURFORD'S PANORAMA, Leicester 
ED. The VIEW includes the recent 
an cs, and relics of antiquity dis- 

A. H. Layard, Esq. ; the T and Zab, ond the 
covered by Kurdish Mountains. x a, Jerusalom, and 
the Lake of Lucerne are open. Admission Is. each, or 2s, 6d. 
a three. Schools half-pé ise, Open from 1 till dusk. 


> = x 
HE ROYAL L MARIONETTE 

3, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND. 

ee Gentry, and the Public are respectfully in 
formed that the ROYAL MARIONETTE will be positively 
OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, Janvany 12th, a for the 
resentation of Operas, Vaudeville s, Burlesqu hallets, 
= Spectacles, by a TROUPE of M ARIONE Tk: S from the 
Theatres of Naples, Rome, Milan, Genoa ; 
a SCENERY has been painted by the most eminent 





Square, is just OP 
cavations, temples, palace 


















— ORCHESTR: A has been selected from the Two Italian 


bs 9 a on Monday next will be L pr eded by an 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by the Manager, after which a 
New Scene of Apropos entitled the “ MANA bit’ Ss ROOM” 
to be followed by the Musical Burlesque of BOMBASTES 
FURIOSO; to conclude with a New Grand Ballet, called 
PAULINE; or the Pupil of Nature 

+ Doors to open at Half-past Seven ; to commence 
Private Boxes, 1. ls.; Baleony Stalls, 3s.; Lower 
Balcony, 25. ; Amphitheatre, ¢ Boxes 
to be obtained at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond 

treet ; Sams, St. James's Strect: Mr. C. Ollivier, New Bond 

Street ; of all the principal Librarians; and at the Box-office 


of the Theatre. 
7; ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 


et ly is oan by given that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the 
Bank, in Lothbury, on Wednesday the 2ist day of January 
next, ‘atl o'clock precisely, to declare a DIVIDEND and to 
appoint three Directors in the room of Thomas Farncombe, 

Alderman, David Salomons, Esq Alderman and M.P. 
and Henry eae mye Esq. who retire by rotation, but being 
eligible for reelec tion offer themselves accordingly 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLI AM “amen General Manager. 
18 








at Eight. 





and Stalls 














The Transfer Books of the o ompany will be closed to pre 
pare for the dividend, from the 5th to the 26th January next” 
GcorrisH | EQUITABLE LIFE AS.. 

SURANCE SOCIETY, 
Incorporated by Act of P. , 10th Viet. « ap. 35, 

Is an Institution ‘peculiarly adapted ‘to afford prov isions: for 
families. It is a purely Mutual Assurance Society 
whole profits are allocated every Three Years am 
cles of more than five e years’ duration. No part is, as in the 
case ofa Proprie mpany, diverted from those who are 
Assured and pai way to Shareholders; and the additions 
which have already been made to Policies afford the clearest 
evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great 
advantages derived by its Members. | 

EFFECT OF ADDITIONS | 

















On a Policy for 10007, dated Ist March 1832, 
14867. 7s. 8d. will be payable if it beco a claim during the 
current year, after payment of this year's Premium. This is 
an addition of nearly Forty-nine per cent on the Sum Assured. | 
Supposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age of 
30, the additions, if now applied in reduction of the future | 
Premium, would ‘reduc e the I ium from 251. 10s. 10d. to 8. 
5s. 8d. being Seventeen Shillings and Sixpence, or seven 
eighths of a Pound per cent only, on the Sum assured; and 
even this small payment must be reduced every three years 
during the subsistence of the Policy, and may not only ulti 
mately be extinguished, but leave further additions to be 
afterwards made to the Policy. 
Amount AssuRED.... 
Annuat Revence 
Accumctatep Feyp .... 
Tables of Rates and Form of P) *roposal v 
application at the Society's oom, t.. as Moorgat 
LLIAM ‘ OOK, Agent, 
2"MEDICAL REFEREE P, AID BY THE SOCILTY. 


y 
[NITED 1 KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, 
Glasgow ; 4, College Green, Dublin. 
London Board. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman. 
Charlies Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 4.G Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. ( has. Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. FP. H. Thomson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 18M, 
affords the most perfect sccurity in a large paid up Capital, 
and in the great success which bas attended it since its com 
mencement. 
The bonus added to pulicies from March 1834 to the 3ist 
December 1847 is as folluws— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 

















£3,600 000 
130,000 
636,000 




















Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848. at death. 
£ £ a. d, £ sd. E 
5,000 3 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787 10 0 
5,000 ar — 112 100 
1,000 - 10000 157 10 0 
1,000 — 157 10 0 
1,000 22100 
600 5000 78150 
500 —_— 45 0 
500 — 11 50 





The premiums, naverthelen, are on the most moderate scales 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Year, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixxeroany and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
ielts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 


able Chemists throughout the empire. 

| OLLOWAY’S PILLS TILE VERY 
BEST REMEDY FOR BILE, INDIGESTION, 

WEAK STOMACHS.—Extract of a letter from M1. Ric 

Abel, Piccadilly, Manchester. To Professor Holloway—Sir 

The gratitude I owe to you is great for the extraordinary cure 

i have derived by taking your wonderful pills. 1 am sixty- 


















four years of age, and for more than forty suffered so severely 
trom bile and indigestion that life was a complete burden to 
me ; I received the best medical advice at all times, but could 
getno permancnt relicf. At length I tried your pills, and they 
have so invigorated my constitution, that Iam restored to the 
mest robust health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Hortoway’s Establishment, 





244, Strand, Loudon. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


) | \PETCALF E Sand CO.’s NEW PATTE RN | 


TOOTH 'SH and Smyrna Sponzges.—The Teoth- 
ortant advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, lx. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleac he a 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velve t- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, v , and durability, by means of 
direct importations, di £ ‘with all interme is ate parties’ 
profits and destructi z, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatrr, Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Strect 


EL UECTRO-SILVER-PLATED SPOONS 
4 and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY ant Co, 47, Cornhill, 
London, submit their REDUCED PRICES of the best SIL- 

VER-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, they are made of hard 
white metal, and electro-plated, and ar 
strongly recommended, 
































12 Electro-silver-plated Table Forks ..... £2 5 0 18 0 
12 - o able Spoons .... 2 5 0 318 0 
12 a # Dessert Forks.... 112 0 21 0 
12 on ae Dessert Spoons 112 0 21 0 
2 * » Gravy Spoons.... O18 0 1 9 6 
1 pee 9 Soup Ladle . 015 6 140 
1 - pat Fish Knife.. omué6110 
4 mn a Sauce Ladies .... 019 0 1 8 
4 ee - Salt Spoons (gilt 
Bewes) . ce cesee 060 OR 0 
13 - e Tea Spoons...... 100 11 0 
i 9 an Sugar Tongs..... 0 40 0 6 6 
1211 0 217 6 
Discount, 10 percent.... 15 0 21 6 


£11 6 OL18 16 O 

The a te Guide to the ogeey vr of Silver Plate of 

London w ac or — ld, 
. - 






required in large or small fat 
be forwarded, free of expense, on application. —T. Cox Savory 
and Co. 47, fornhill, London,7 doors from CGracec hure h Street 





“Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's opinion, but reserve thy judgment 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
Kut not express'd in fa ; rich not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man 


QuA KSPERE’S ADVICE TO A 
K SON, delivered through “ Polovius was selected 






many years since by the Firm annexed, 1s a fair (and they 
trust pardonable) heading to their At ‘sement, it being 
their resolve that time at this mon. . to depend mere 
on the configuration, ecor y, and durability of their wares, 
than upon any extraneous effect 
Messrs. NICOLIDS West-end Address is 114, 116, 118, 120, 
REGENT STRE and in the City, 22, CORNHILL, where 
can be seen NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT in all sub 
tances, one, two, and three guincas cach. The Koh-i-Noor 
Pak tot of Eider-down, the lightest and warmest garment 
ever made ; Nicoll’s Toga, or Railway Comforter ; Nicoll's 
Supertine Dress-coats, with Officers’ Uniforms, Boys’ 
Clothing, and Liveries ef the best qualities, at the most 


reasonable prices 
QE ASONABLE FESTIVITIES.—At 
this festive peried of the year, the following UNKI- 
VALLED DISCOVERIES forthe TOILET are called into in 
creased requisition; namely—ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL, for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair; 
ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR, for rendering the skin soft, fair, 
and blooming; ROWLAND Ss ODONTO, OR PEARL DEN 
TIFRICE, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth ; 
and ROWLAND'S AQUA D'ORO, a fragrant and spirituous 
Perfume, an essential accompaniment to the places of public 
amusement and crowded assemblies. BEWAKE OF SPU- 
RIOUS IMITATIONS. The only GENUINE of cach bears 
the name of “ROWLAND'S”" preceding that of the Article 
on the Wrapper or Label. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, 
Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 


. wy os a > 

‘TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
s MEDICINE.—Fifty thousand cures have been effected 
by Du Barry's delicious Kevalenta Arabica Food, without 
medicine, inc or expense, (as it saves 50 times 
its cost in other rem Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia 
from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies—* I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's Revalenta 
Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the 















' 


public to authorize the publics ation of these lines—Stuart | 
ago. * 


de Decies."" Cure 4 ifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, astha cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food— Maria 
Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norf. lk Cure No. 180 

“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, and which 
no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Pood in a very short 
time—W . R. Reeves, Poo! Anthony, Tiverton.”” Cure No. 4208 

“ Bight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, 
spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry's delicious health-restoring food in a very short 
time. I shall be happy te answer any inquiries—Rey. John 
W. Flayel, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” Cure No. 1609 

“ Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck 
and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my life 






very miserable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's | 


Archdeacon of Ross, 
50,000 cures (including 


health-restoring food—Alex waged 
Skibbereen. Copies of Testimonials of 

those of Major-General Thomas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
and Harvey) may be had gratis. In London are agents— 
Fortaum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly, Purveyors to her 
Majesty the Queen ; also to be had at 60, Gracechurch Street; 

Skelt 9, Bishopsgate Street Within ; 330, = 451, Strand. 
In caniste rs, with full instructions ; 5Ib. 11s. ; 12lb. 22s, Super 

refined, 5Ib. 22s.; l0lb. 33s. The 10lb. and 121b carriage -free. 
Inc Haney and ( o. 127, New Bond Sticet, London. 




















Just published, 12mo. 3s. boards, 
) = WEEKS IN WET SHEETS; 
being the Diary and Doings of a Moist Visitor to 
Malvern. With Illustrations on Wood, by H. Smirn. 
London: Hamittros, Apams, and Co. ‘Bristol: 
Joux Ripuer. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.— 

Anxtnoxy Muvunpay’s Comepy of JOHN a 
KENT AND JOUN a CUMBER, now first printed 
from the Original Manuscript, with other Tracts by the 
same Author, and an Account of his Life by J. Payne 
Couuier, V.P.S.A., is now ready for delivery to those 
Members who have paid their Subscriptions due on the 
Ist of January 1852. 

Also nearly ready, OLDYS’ MS, NOTES to LANG- 
Bs AINE’ S DR AM n r1G POETS, Edited by Prren 
A. And eee for publication, 
“ANSWER to STEPHEN GOSSON’S 
sC HOOL of ABUSE, from an extremely rare copy, 
Edited by Davin Lata, F.S.A. 

*.* Agent, Mr. SKEFFINGTON, Bookseller, 192, Pic- 
cadilly, London ; to whom Subse riptions may be paid. 
F. G. Tous, Secretary. 
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This day is published, price 3 
i Ose" TH, ESTER! ALY, AND 
BATTHUYANYI; being Answers to ‘Acpersions 
contained in Letters published in “ Tur Times"; and 
a Vindication ef KOSSUTH, &c. By J. Tovnm 
Smiru, Eee. 
Lendon: Tretawny Saunpers, 6, Charing Cross. 
This day, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth 
NST INCT AND REASON Definitely 
yarated, and consequently including an answer 
he Vexata Questio of Brute Reasoning,” which 
so long perplexed the ablest writers on that im- 
rortant point. By Gorponivus. 
E PFINGHAM Ww ILSON, Publisher, 11, Royal E xe hange. 







SECOND —- AL -_— BE. 
: Jus t ready, price 5s. clo 
pro STER'S S POCKET PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND for 1852, corrected to the lst of January. 
By Henry Remsey Forster, of the Morning Post 
Newspaper. 
** Easy of reference, portable, and cheap.” 
Davip Boovue, Fleet Strect. 





— Globe. 


Now ready, “with 12 Plates by Harve ve | price ae 
\ ENGLISH FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON ; or the Adventures of a Lost Family in the 
Wilderness. By © aptain Mayse Reto, Author of 
“ The Rifle Rangers,’ 
Davip "Bout 


BEAUTIFULLY - ILLUSTRATED E DITION. 
Just published, crown Svo. 21s. cloth; 30s. morocco, 
ONGFELLOW’S POEMS; including 
4 “Evangeline,” “Voices of the Night,” ‘ Sea- 
side and Fire-side,” &c. Mllustrated by Jane E. Ben- 
ham, Birket Foster, &c.—Also separately, 
EVANGELINE; a Tale of Acadie. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
16s. morocco. 
VOICES of the NIGHT; 
cloth ; 2is, morocco.—Davip Boover, 
Just published, price 6d.; by post, 
1 PLANTING OF NT ONS A 
GREAT RESPONSIBILITY. A Sermen, preach- 
ed at the Church of St. Mary the Virgis in Oxford, on 
the occasion of the Third Jubilee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By Sam- 
ve., Lord Bishop of Oxferd, Lord High Almoner to the 
Queen, and Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter. Published by request. 
London: Grorer Ber, 186, Fleet Street. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
Second Edition, elegantly bound in cl. small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
}<’ ENTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN 
4 THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, its Sovereigns 
and its People ; from the earliest time to the present, 
related in the words of the best writers, the Old Chro- 
niclers, Poets, and Modern Historians ; forming a series 
of interesting narratives of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in each reign, with reviews of the manners, do- 
mestic habits, amusements, costume, Xc. of the people, 
on a new and original plan. By Cuarves Sevuy. 
London: Darvon and Co, Holborn Hill. 








Fleet Street. 














and other Poems. 15s. 
Fleet Stree t. 





This “day is published, = 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. with a 
Portrait 
IFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH 

4 STORY, the eminent American Jurist. Edited 
by his Son, Wintiam W. Srory. 

“ Greater than any law writer of which England can 
boast since the days of Blackstone.”—Loxp CamMppeLy 
in the House of Lords, April 7, 1843. 

*,* Judge Story was as distinguished for his private 
life ' as a man, for his attainments asa scholar, as for his 
professional career; the present work, therefore, pos- 
sesses great interest for the general reader. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. Edinburgh: 
MACLACHLAN and Srewarr. 








~ Just published, rong oune in cloth, gilt 


edge 
HE LILY AN ‘D’ THE “BE E; an Apo- 
‘ logue of the Crystal Palace. By Samur:. Warren, 
YRS. 

** We are glad to find our opinion of Mr. Warren's 
book, delivered at the moment of its appearance, con- 
firmed by a reviewer so able (in the Dublin University 
Magazine, Jan. 1852.) That it would be, from its style, 
the butt of small critics, we then foresaw ; but we 
stated, as the present review does, that ‘the ultimate 
verdict will be, that Mr. Warren has produced one of 
the noblest poems of the day.’ "—Literary Gazette, 
Jan. 3. 

Wi.uiaM Brackwoopr and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Now ready, handsomely bound, price Two Guineas, 

p ARABLES OF OUR LOKD, 
Illustrated, in Twelve Designs, by Joun Faanxk- 
iin, and Engraved in Line. The Words of the Para- 
bles and the Titlepage engraved in ancient Church 


Text by Becker. 


**A volume at once graceful and splendid, a chaste 
and appropriate shrine for the sacred stories which it 
is designed to illustrate.”— Morning Paper. 

This beautifal volume may also be had in handsome 
morocco or russia leather binding, adapted tor Christ- 
mas Presents. 

London: J. Mrrcene.t, Bookseller and Publisher to 
the Queen, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





Turex Vouumes in Onk, with 36 Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt ot, 2 or Seranare Volumes, cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 

IE XDLIN (G8 FOR THE YOUNG, 

& selected from the Works of Sir Watrer Scorr, 
containing— 

1. Taces or CuryaLey AND THE OLpEN Time, 
2. Hisrortcat anp Romantic NARRATIVES. 
3. Scorrisu Scenes AND CHARACTERS. 

“We should think that a selection of these, (Sir 
Watrer Scort’s Warrines,) with some of the prints 
representing realities, from the Abbotsford Edition of 
his Novels, would be the most popular Child's Book 
in the world ; : andthe drawing oom set would lasta 
good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. 

A. and C, 





Buack, Edinburgh; Hoviston and Stoyr- 
man, London. 
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NEW FICTION bt THE AUTHOR OF “ PIQUE.” 


ow ready, in 3 vols. 
GATH AS BEAUFORT; or Family 
Pride. By the Author of “ Pique.” 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE TWO FAMILIES: an Episode in 
the History of Chapelton. By the Author of 
* Rose Douglas.” 
London : Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


‘ 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
OLBURN AND CO”’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 
Now - ady. 


ORD GEORGE BE NTINCK. A Politi- 
cal Biography. By B. Disrarii, M.P. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. lds. 

“ Mr. Disracli’s tribute to the memory of his depart- 
ed friend (says the Morning Herald) is as graceful and 
as touching as it is aceurate and impartial. Mr. 
Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of 
the condition of parties is seasoned with some of those 
piquant personal episodes of party manauvres and 
private intrigues, in the author’s happiest and most 
captivating vein, Which convert the dry details of poli- 
ties into a sparkling and agreeable narrative. But the 
portrait which will stamp the book as one of the most 
extraordinary productions of the time is that of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. It is written with wonderful force and ex- 
traordinary impartiality.” 


11. 
R. ELIOT WARBURTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, ** DARIEN; or the Merchant Prince.” 

“A tale of substantial interest. 
thousands.” — Globe. 

*** Darien,’ like all Mr. Warburton’s previous publica- 
tions has many passages of rich imaginative beauty. 
This eloquent narrative will be extensively read and 
deserves to be so.” —Daily News. 


itt. 
—* HOWARD. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Duntor. 3 vols. 


It will please its 





Iv. 
AM SLICK’S TRAITS OF AME- 
RICAN HUMOUR. 3 vols. 

“Those who have relished the racy humour of the 
Clockmaker, will find a dish of equally ludicrous and 
amusing Transatlantic wit in the volumes before us.” — 
Herald. 


v. 
MAt* HOWITT’S NEW WORK, 
JACOB BENDIXEN THE JEW.” 
3 vols. 


*** Jacob Bendixen ’ is as interesting from its novel 
pictures of life as anything of Fredrika Bremer.”— 


Spectator. 

Mi; BENTLEY HAS JUST PUB- 
a LISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1. 

RIDE OVER the ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS to CALIFORNIA. By the Hon. Hen, 
Coxs, Author of ** Vienna in 1848,” Xe. 8vo. 14s, 


". 
ECOLLECTIONS of the LITERARY 
LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Au- 
thor of ** Our Village,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d, 


11. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By Count Cesare Bacno. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Mrs. Bunnury, 2 vols. 2is. 


KAxes HISTORY of the WAR in 


AFGHANSTAN, 2 vols. 8vo,. 36s, 


v. 
HE HON. FRED. WALPOLF’S SO- 
JOURN AMONGST THE ANSAYRII, or AS- 
SASSINS. 3 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, &c. 24, 2s. 


vi. 
LIOT WARBURTON’S RUPERT 
AND THE CAVALIERS. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits, &c. 2/. 2s. 


Ricuary Benriey, New Burlington Street, 
(Vublisher in Ordinary to her Maje sty.) 


NEW Pp UBLICATIONS, 
I. 
MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, this day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


| ia kK OF JOHN STERLING. By 
Tuomas CARLyLe. 


". 
aseons. 4 ND CHEAPER EDITION. 
his day, small 8vo. cloth, 7s, 
VILLI AM PENN. An Historical Bio- 
graphy, trom New Sources, By Wriviam Her- 
With a Portrait, 
1m. 
Handsom-ly printed in crown 8vo. 8s. cloth, 
THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
tart. Now first Collected. 
Vol. I. containing Narrative Poems, “‘ The New 
Timon,” &c. With a Portrait and Vignette Title. 


WorRTH Dixon. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
| Ps AND LETTERS OF BAR- 
THOLD GEORGE NEIBUHR. From the 
German and Original Sources. With Essays on his 
Character and Intlueuce, by the Chevalier BUNsEN and 
Professors Branpis and Lorpe. 
¥. 
2 vols, fez vN cloth, 16s. 
HE POEMS AND ‘DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. Now first Col- 
lected, with final revision. Containing: 
Destiny. Tracy, in 4 Parts, 
Tue Devoe. CATILINE, 
Drama or A Lire. | MEMNon. 
Vision or THe Awncrent | Revecarions or Lire. 
Kinas. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 














——— 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq. 
Late American Minister at the Court of St. James's. 





Immediately, in 8vo. with PLAN or Tue Siecr or QuEBEC, 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq. 


Corresponding Member of the French Institute, and of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and late American 
Minister at the Court of St. James's. 


Votume I. 
*,.* N.B. THIS WORK IS COPYRIGHT. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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In post 8vo. (pp. 596,) price 12¢, 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 


YATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM; 
CONTAINING 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPARATE 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.RS.E. P.G.S. 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen's College, Cork. 

** 4 copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the 
latest date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology 
and the singular questions that geology embraces.” Spectator. 

‘There is a completeness about thi- Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing 

this branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the erystallographic and chemical characters of 

each mineral, and the analyses given are more extensive, and -elected with more care, than those to be found in 
any work on miner: alogy in the English language.” — Atheneum. 

* One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published in our language.”—Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal. 


OR TILE N 





In a handsome volume, strongly half-bd. in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any 
work of its class. 

** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can 
boast. Not avillage nor a rivulet rendered famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary 
of the adventurous traveller-—not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine with ac- 
curacy, has been omitted in the Maps. * * * To crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most ap- 
proved plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all 
other works of the kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of education to ac- 
cept it as their standard of correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own ace ount, or attempting to 
direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”—United Service Gazette, 22d 
February 1851. 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES, 


TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS, 


Containing Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, with Arguments 
in Space and Time. 
By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F.R.A.S. &e. Captain R.E LCS. 
Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


*,* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late Mr. 
Michael Taylor, 1792, 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES 
MIU . 
CONTAINING LOGARITHMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000, 

Numbers to Logarithms from ‘0 to 1-00000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centesimal 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five 
Places; Tables to Five Places, for tinding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms ; 
also Tables for Burometric and Thermometric Heights ; together with several other Tables of frequent 
use. 

*,.* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presentea in a compact and symmetrical shape. The 
oris gint ul, by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaining 
Logarithms to a large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 





In 4to. price 3/7. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 
WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
By ALAN STEVENSON, LL.B. F.R.S.E. M.LC.E. 


Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board, 


** Replete with interest to the engineer.”"— Nautical Magazine. 

** Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical 
science, and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”— Newton's London Journal of Arts 

“To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in 
their details so judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse of 
England. The illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern science —mechanics and optics—pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.” —Athenwum. 

* We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore Light- 
house and Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the 
greatest practical importance, and one which onght to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers. 
The great advantage of the refracting apparatus over th «ting was first made generally known in Great 
Britain by an able report by the author of the present w> n the present we must confine our elves to the 
volume before us, which is so abundant in material, that w nnot hope to do anything like justice to it within 
the straitened bounds at our disposal." —Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 

** What Mr. Stevenson calls * Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another 
work, and one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut 
up Mr. Stevenson’s book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.”— 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

“Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, 
has largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work 
has Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise 
which he devotes to the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed, can 
bring a disquisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unles arned. 
It needs, however, but an uninstructed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his ar- 
chitectural labours he has turther difficulties to encounter and problems to solve which require an extraordinary 
combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains, to which the construction of the 
corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. 





Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh. Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, London. 
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AUARTE RLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXIX. is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS = 


Q° 





I. Russian and German Campaigns. 
4 Il. Kew Gardens. 
: 111. Physiognomy. 
1V. Junius. : : ‘ _ : 
V. Highland Destitution and Irish Emigration. 
VI. Sir Robert Heron’s Notes. 
VII. Italy. 
VIII. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Joun Murray, Albe marle Street. 


REVIEW. 


Price 6s, 


| TESTMINSTER 
\ No. CXL. Jaxvary 1852, 
CONTENTS : 





= I. Representative Retorm. 
I]. Shell Fish: their Ways and Works. : 

ILL. The Relation between Employers and Employed. 
- 1V. Mary Stuart. 
4 V. The Latest Continental Theory of Legislation. 
: VI. Julia von Kriidener, as Coquette and Mystic. 

VIL. The Ethics of Christendom 

VIII. Political Questions and Parties in France. 

1X. Contemporary Literature of England. 

, X. Retrospective Survey of American Literature. 
7 XI. Contemporary Literature of America. 

XII. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 

XIII. Contemporary Literature of France. 

*,* Persons desirous of having the work forwarded 
1¢ : to them by post, postage free, are requested to trans- 
ry mit their Names to the P ublishe r, in order that they 
; may receive their copies on the day of publication. 

e London: Jonn Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
; = HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

: No. CXCIII. will be bublished on Tuvrspay 
O= : NEXT. CON LENTS = 

1. Genius and Writings of Descartes. 

‘ II. Bishop Philpotts, 

: III. Recent Progress of Legislation. 

: 1V. Church Music. 

V. International Copyright. 

; VI. Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England. 

: VII. Ordnance Map of Scotland. 

: VIIL. The Expected Reform Bill. | 

London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. | 
This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d 

L, (collected and revised from ‘ House hold Words,” 
y with a table of dates,) Tuk First VoLumME oF 
CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
y i By Cuarces Dickens. With a Frontispiece from 
- a Drawing by F. Topham. The History will be 
- completed in Three Volumes of the same size and price, 
1 Brapeury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
0 HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE.— This dey is published, 
i price 2d r e December Number (completing the 


Volume) « 

] OUSE HOL D NARRATIVE OF CUR- 
RENT EVENTS; which being declared by 

the judgnent of the Court of Exchequer, a legal 
public ation net coming within the provisions of the 
Stamp Act, will be regularly continued and much im- 
proved. A number is published at the end of each month, 

The SECOND VOLUME, of the 
Public Events of 1851,,is now 
lings, bound in cloth The 
always on sale, price 3. . 

Published at the Office of “ Household Words,’ 
16, Wellington Street North. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


being a Narrative 
ready, price 
First Volume for 1850 is 


This day, 3s 
{ERMAN WORD-BOOK; 
¥tive Vocabulary displaying the close affinity 

between the German and English Languages; with the 

Alphabet, Rules, and Examples for a correct Pronun- 

ciation. By Apotruvs Berxays, Phil. Doc. Professor 

of the German Language and Literature in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 


a Compara- 





By the same Author, 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. 5s, 
GERMAN EXERCISES. Tenth Edition. 5s. 6d. 


GERMAN EXAMPLES; Exercises. 
Fifth Edition, 
GERMAN READER. 


GERMAN HISTORICAL 


a Key to the 
3s. 

Fifth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHOLOGY. Second 


5s 


Edition 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. Fourth 
Edition. 7s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 
With Introductions and English Notes, 
jeenaye, of King’s College. 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2 


«5. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 


by Prof. 





2s. 


West Strand. 


AND SCHOOL 


The attention of Teac hhcta is especially called to the fol- 


DOWER’S GENERAI ATLASES. 


Three Shil- | 


’ No. 


THE GENUINE EDITION, 
Seventy- em, Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
Smo. price 5s. bound 
| LAIR’S U NIVERSAL PRECEPTOR; 
ful Knowledge. 


or General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Use- 
The QUESTIONS, separate. 


With 600 Questions. 
18ino. 
The KEY tothe QUESTIONS. IS8mo. 9d. sewed. 
The public are cautioned against spurious editions 
of this most popular work, none being genuine except 
the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co. appears 
on the titlepage. 
Warrraker and Co. 


NEW WORKS. 


Just Published. ls. sewed. 
l. 

A. SHARP'S NEW GaA-! 

BRITISH TOP OGRAP HICAL DIC- 

2. 


Mr. J. 
ZETTEER, or 
TIONARY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ave Maria Lane. 


JHILLI PSs WORKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

COXHEAD’S READY RECKONER for all Trades, 
with luterest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound, 

The SAME WORK, with Farming and Surveyiug 
Tables, of convenience in all agricultural concerns, 
18mo. 3s. bound. 

MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL RE- 
CEIPTS, in all the domestic arts and practical house 
hold sciences. New Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d bound. 

The FARMER’s CALENDAR, detailing thebusiness 
of every month in the year. By Arravr Youre, Esq. 
A Revised Edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 12s. bound, 

Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


JHILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIO- 
GRAPHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

ROPINSON’S GRAMMAR OF UNIVERSAL HIS8- 
TORY, with 500 Questions. Twenty-eighth Edition, 

18mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 
ROBINSON'S ABRIDGMENT OF HUME AND 
SMOLLET’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, with 140 
ALL NA- 


Engravings. 1l2mo. 9s. bound 
Treaty of Vienna. New 


° 
BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
RURAL SPORTS, revised by Harry Hirover, Erur- 
mera, and Mr. A, Granam. With about 600 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, Ss. 
3. 


Mr. MCULLOCH’S 
DICTIONARY, corrected to 1852; including a NEW 
SUPPLEMENT. 8vo. Maps, 50s; half-russia, 55s. 
The SUPPLEMENT, separately, price 4s. 6d. 





S COMMERCIAL 


4. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE ON 
TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 16s, 


5. | 


DETAILED EXPOSURE OF THE 
APOLOGY of the NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 
in REPLY to Mr. GLADSTONE’S CHARGES, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


6. 

COLONEL CHESNEY On the PAST 
and PRESENT STATE of FIRE-ARMS, and on the 
PROBABLE EFFECTS in WAR of the NEW MUS- 
KET. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


| ROBINSON’S MODERN HISTORY OF 

TIONS, brought down to the 

Edition, 12mo. €s. bound. 
| ADAIR’S QUESTIONS ON THE CURRENT EDI- 
TIONS OF GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 18mo. Is. bound. 

GOLDSMITH'S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged 
as Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous 
Portraits. New Edition, 12mo. 7s. bownd. 
| RUNDALL’'S GRAMMAR OF SACRED HISTO- 
RY, with Maps and Engravings. I8mo. 4s. bound. 

NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT OF ALL RELI- 
GIONS, with 100 Engravings. Tenth Edition, 12mo, 
price 10s 6d. bound. 


‘. 


The Traveller's Library, Part 13 | 


Mr. MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS 
ADDISON’S LIFE and WRITINGS, and HO- 
WALPOLE, lé6émo. ls, 


RACE 


PROTESTANTISM 


and ROMAN- | BARROW's 500 QUESTIONS ON THE NEW 
ISM Contrasted by the Acknowledged and ag TESTAMENT. 18m. Ls. sewed, a 
Teaching of each Religion. Edited by the Rev. E. _ BARROW'S: 4.0 QUESTIONS ON THE OLD 
Cox, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. | TESTAMENT. 18mo. ls. sewed 
' | Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane 
9 | ——— 
: rb 1964 TOT TR LILLIPSS CLASS BOOKS &e.— 
Mr. BONAMY PRICE’S ARTICLE P! BLAIR'S MODELS of JUVENILE LET- 
on the ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY. Reprinted TERS, English, Freneh, and Italian. New Edition, 
from ** The Edinburgh Review,” No, 192, October 1851. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. The BOOK of TRADES. Illustrated by sevent 
10. | Wood Engravings. Twentieth Edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd, 
“ . . ral “oO BLAIR’'S REGISTERS of the CONDUCT 
> » ; ” aes} 
Sir HEN DE LA BECHE'S | grvptes, and MORALS of PUPILS, Personal and 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER In One large Volume, Comparative, for boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 4to. 


with many Wood-cuts, Svo, 18s, price ls. each, sewed 
il. ROBINSON'S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, and 
. ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edi- 
Mr. THOMAS T ATE’ S KE Y to his | tion, Enlarged. In 1 thick vol. 8vo,. cloth, with 


Maps, 28s. 

HAMILTON'S ELEMEN?TS of the ART of DRAW- 
ING, with above 100 Examples, plain and coloured, 
2ls. half-bound 


MECHANICS 


l2mo. Diagrams, 


NATURAL 


and 
3s. 6d, 


EXERCISES on 
PHILOSOPHY. 


12 
HARRISON 


_ TR Thr , MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST; con- 
Mr. J. BOWER on. the sisting of separate catechisms of all the Arts and 


MEDI- 
Feap. 8vo. 


MEDICAL 
CAL ASPECTS of the 
3s, 6d. 
Just ready. 
13. 
G. SQUIRE'S 
its PEOPLE, SCENERY, 


ASPECTS of DEATH, and the 


HUMAN MIND Sciences, and principal objects of a liberal education, 


with Engravings. l2me. 73%. bound 
PHILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS; 
forming au Interrogative System of Instruction, ap- 
wd to all the educational works published by Sir 
Richard Phillips. Post 4to. 2s. each. 
A KEY TO EACH SET, 9d. each. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


WORK ON 


MONU- 


Mr. E. 


NICARAGUA ; 


MENTS, and the Proposed INTEROCEANIC CA- - — = 
NAL. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. VHILL iPes FIRST BOOKS FOR 

| | SHILDREN, in 18mo. sewed, 
14. | LONDON PRIMER. By Mrs. Pecaam. Ninetieth 


Edition, 6d. 
FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr. CAIRD’S LETTERS on ENG- 


LISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 and 1851; its Condi- | Od 
Te ee ee ee ee ‘BOSSUT'S FRENCH and ENGLISH WORD- 
ac imes nit spaper, o. BOOK. Is. 
15. BOSSUT’S FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE- 
, . -ppTr y + ‘TT BOOK. Is. 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING a SUM- | “possut’s FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d, 


cloth. 
BOSSUT’S EXERCISES in 
3s. cloth. 
BOSSUT" 
BOSsSU1" 


MER TOUR, 
the Author of 
to the Lake of Constance. 


for the Children of a Village School. By 
*“*Amy Herbert.” Part 1. from Ostend 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

[On Saturday next. 


of GREECE. 


* The Child’s First 


FRENCH SYNTAX, 


3 IT 


f ALIAN WORD-BOOK. 
sil 


Is. 
‘ALIAN PURASE or LIDIOM-BOOK, 





16. 
A FIRST HISTORY 
By the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert,’ 
History of Rome,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 


~ 


BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD-BOOK, 1s. 

BOSSUT’S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. 1s. 

BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many hun- 
dred questions and exercises, systematically arranged, 





lowing Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of de- | 17. Palen te. Od. boned 
' = ap “om — ~ ome tolon eng cater eae. Gleig’s School Series. ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on MURRAY'S GRAM- 
' ilie in pric es 1) are much clo a > a j= ’ + r s 
lications. Five ot the Maps have been reconstructed, Mr. THOMAS TATE’S ASTRONO- | MAR. ue Wate ramen and a a ee Te 
and the whole have undergone careful revision, by A. | MY and the USE of the GLOBES for BEGINNERS. | comida vs ; 
PerermMann, Esq. F.R.G.S 18mo. price Is. [On Thursday next, | DHILLI PS’S GEOGRA PHICAL AND 
Price 1/. 1s. half-bound | 18. 
TR ps eh ‘ 0 . ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS, 
OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF The Traveller's Library. | ~ GOLDSMITH'S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 53 Maps. With a | HuUC’S TRAVELS in TART ARY, BOOKS; or Outline Maps, to be filled up by = 
| copious Consulting Index, with the latitude and longi- | , aan * > or - > arts. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. each, sewee e 
foie. 8 THIBET, and CHINA. Translated by Mrs. Percy —_ on a larger scale, for room in writing. Price 


Price 12s. coloured, half-bound, 
| OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 40 Maps, 
copious — ulting Index. 


s. 6d. coloured, half-bound, 
I OWER'S “MINOR ATLAS. 
Price 5 


With an extensive Index. 
younger pupils, «. h a consulting Index. 


5s. coloured ; or 4s. plain, half-bound, “ 
SOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Contain- 
Selected by the \. tional Board of Education for Ire- 
land, and extensively used in the Schools established 


OF 


and a 


26 Maps. 


ing a Series of 17 Maps, calculated for the use of 


by the Board. 
London : 


Wa. 8. Oxr and Co, Amen Corner, 








Sinnetr. Forming Two Parts. l6mo. price ls. each, 


5s. Gd. each. 
ATLAS, to accompany the copy-books. 


Demy 4to. 
with 


19. 
The Traveller's Library. 
HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. Written 


by HIMSELF. A New Edition, forming Two Parts, 


PRIOR'’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD, 
100 Engravings. Twentieth Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEO- 


| 
l6mo. price 1s, each. GRAPHY, with Maps and Views. l8mo. 4s. 6d. bd, 
20. CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the 
The Traveller's Library. | WORLD, with 100 Engravings. New Edition, 12mo, 
| 10s. 6d. bound 
' 


JAMESON’S SKETCHES in 
among the RED MEN, 


Mrs. 


CANADA, and 


SQUIRE'S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY and the 


RAMBLES PH.ENOMENA of the HEAVENS, with numerous 





Forming Two Parts, 16mo. price 1s, each, | Engravings. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
BLAIR'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ELE- 
MENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With 


London: LonomAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonoMaAns, 


numerous Engravings and Wood-cuts. 18mo. 6s. 6¢, 
bound.—Warrraksk and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
APPROPRIATE FOR LITERARY PRESENTS. 





1. 
TNHE GALLERY OF NATURE. A 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 
By the Rev. T. Minwer, M.A. F.R.G.S. With Six- 
teen Engravings on Steel, and many Hundred Vig- 
nettes and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. and mo- 
rocco, 31s. 6d. 


i. | 
2 ig ork Pictorial, Descriptive, and | 


Historical. By Cmetwerornre /ORDSWORTH, 
D.D. With a History of the Characteristics of Grecian 
Art, by Georce Scuarre Jun. and upwards of Four 
Hundred and Fifty Engravings on Wood, and Twenty- 
eight on Steel. Third Edition, carefully revised by the 
duthor, in the Press. 


m1. 
JHAKSPERE’S WORKS. With 
Memoir and Essay by Barry Cornwaur. A 
series of illustrative Etchings, and 1000 Engravings 
on Wood, designed by Kenny Meéanows. 3 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. handsome cloth binding, 3/. 3s.; or in mo- 


rocco, elegant, 41. 14s. 6d. 
Iv. 

\ ORKS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 

SPERE. Knight's Cabinet Edition. Carefully 
printed on fine paper, the Titlepages adorned b 
copies of the various Portraits of Shakspere, and eac 
Play embellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. 
12 vols. royal 32mo. 18s. cloth; or elegantly bound in 
blue cloth gilt, 25s. 


v. 
Dedicated to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, KG. &e. 

THE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Con- 
structed by A. Perermann, F.R.G.S. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, embracing a General View of the 
Physical Phenomena of the Globe. By the Rev. T. 
Munyer, M.A. F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to. cloth, 2ls.; 

half-bound russia, or morocco, 25s. 


vi. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRO- 

NOMY, AND OF PHYSICAL AND POLITI- 
GAL GEOGRAPHY. Comprised in Seventy-five 
Maps; with Letterpress descriptive of the Physical 
Features and Statistics of the several Countries. By 
the Rey. T. Mityer, M.A. Author of the “‘ Gallery of 
Nature,” &c. Royal 4to. 31s. 6d.; half-bound russia, 
or morocco, 
vir. 


UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A 

New Edition. With Additions by Dr. CanrEntsr 

wd Mr. Wesrwoop. Illustrated with very numerous 

Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by 

Lanpsker, and others. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; with 
coloured plates, 31s. 6d. 


Vill. 


HE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC- 
TIONARY ; describing the Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables desirable for the Garden; and explaining 
the Terms and Operations employed in their cultiva- 
tion. Edited by G. W. Jonnson, Esq. Conductor of 
the ‘* Cottage Gardener,” &c. In 1 thick volume, price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ix. 

HE PENNY CYCLOPA‘DIA of the 

, Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Edited by Groner Lone, A.M. 16 vols. imperial 8vo. 
(Supplement included, ) 9/. 12s. cloth. 


x. 

= PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated 

with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures ; 

ahd many Hundred Wood-cuts; with Original Notes. 

by Joun Kirto, D.D. F.S.A. 4 vols. imperial 8vo. 
2/. 10s, cloth. 


xi. 

LARK’S DRAWING AND PAINT- 

ING IN WATER COLOURS. Containing 

Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower Painting, 

Miniature, and Historical Painting, in various stages of 

finish, with Directions for imitat.ng them. Small 4to. 
cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 


XII. 
ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Instructions in Riding, Shooting, Walking, 
Hee Leaping, Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing, il- 
ing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged by Craven. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
Gs. 6d. 
xur. 


ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BAL- 
LADS. Illustrations by DoyLe, Crowavu111, and 
Lexcu. Third Edition, carefully revised; with several 
New Ballads and Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth gilt, 8s. 6a. 
xIv. 


‘LOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 
By J. Sravenson Busunan, M.D. With Contribu- 
tions by Derra, of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Il- 
luminated Borders and other Illustrations. Small 4to. 
elegant cloth binding, 6s. 


xv. 
r HE oo guLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN. i i 
— bwy by Brrxer i “inporl lene. 
elo’ » V8, 


London: 





NEW PERIODICALS FOR JANUARY 1852. 





In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence, 


With Two Coloured Plates and Sixteen Pages of Letterpress, interspersed with Wood-Engravings, 


THE GARDEN COMPANION 


AND 


FLORISTS’ GUIDE. : 









OR HINTS ON GENERAL CULTIVATION, FLORICULTURE, AND HOTHOUSE MANAGEMENT, : 
WITH A RECORD OF BOTANICAL PROGRESS. : 


By A. WENFREY, F.L.S. T. MOORE, F.L.S. Conductor ; W. P. AYRES, C.M.H.S. 
and other Practical Cultivators. 





In Monthly Parts, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


Containing Seven Portraits, and their Biographies, 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The work will be published in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, each Part containing Seven Portraits, with their 
Biographies, elegantly printed in imperial 8vo. 
*,* Specimens may be obtained from the Publishers or their Agents. 


In Monthly Parts, price Four Shillings, Embellished with Portraits, 
A ILISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
From 1800. 


Being an Introductory Narrative of Events from 1800 to 1815, and the History of the Peace, from 1815 to 1846. 


BY 


HARRIE 


T 


MARTINEAU. 


To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 





In Monthly Volumes, price Sixpence, in paper cover, 
CHAMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


Volume I, now ready. 





In Fortnightly Parts, price Sixpence each, 


Each Part containing a Complete Play, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE; 


MEMOIR OF SHAKSPERE, 


BY 


BARRY 


AND ESSAY ON 


CORNWALL. 


HIS GENIUS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD FROM DESIGNS 
BY KENNY MEADOWS. 
Imperial Illustrated Edition. 





Price One Shilling each, 


Neatly printed in foolscap 8vo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, 


RICHARDSON’S RURAL HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


DOMESTIC FOWL. 

THE PIG. 

THE HIVE and the HONEY BEE. 
THE DOG. 

THE HORSE. 

PESTS of the FARM. 


| 
| 
| 


LAND DRAINAGE, EMBANK- 


MENT, AND IRRIGATION. By Jamrs 
Donan, C.E. 
SOILS and MANURES. By Jonny 


Dona.pson. 


THE COW: Dairy Husbandry and 
Cattle Breeding. By M. M. Mitaurn. 


“ Ricnarpson’s Rurat Hanpnooxs are well known and deservedly popular.”—Jnverness Courier. 





NEW SERIES OF SHILLING VOLUMES. 


READINGS IN POPULAR LITERATURE. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, ADAPTED FOR 
POPULAR AND FAMILY READING. 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Third Edition. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 
ROBERT FITZGERALD, 
Commonly called ‘‘ Fighting Fitzgerald.” 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM; 


OR THE SUN, MOON, AND PLANETS. 
By J. R. Hrxp. 














RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
By W. H. Maxwett, Esq. 
Author of “* Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 








TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 
By the Rey. D. Mackenzig. 


With an Introduction, embracing the Latest Infor- 
mation regarding the Colony. 


Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 
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